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AT  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

By 

Catherine  Wehlburg  Hickman 
August  1992 
Chairman:  Gordon  Greenwood 

Major  Department:     Foundations  of  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  the  achievement  of  high  school 
students  in  the  form  of  grade  point  average  (GPA)  and  the 
total  amount  and  types  of  parent  involvement  in  which  the 
primary  care-giving  parent  was  engaged.  In  addition, 
student  gender,  socio-economic  status  (SES),  and  grade 
level  were  investigated  in  order  to  determine  their 
association  with  the  total  amount  and  types  of  parent 
involvement . 

A  sample  of  47  primary  care-giving  parents  was  randomly 
drawn  from  the  population  of  parents  in  Alachua  County, 
Florida  public  high  schools.  They  were  interviewed  using 
the  Parent  Participation  Interview  (PPI),  a  structured 
interview  schedule  that  yields  both  total  and  type  scores. 
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SES,  gender,  and  grade  level  were  not  significantly  related 
to  the  total  PPI  score. 

Multiple  regression  analyses  found  a  significant, 
curvilinear  relationship  between  GPA  and  the  total  PPI 
score,  with  higher  GPA  correlating  with  higher  parent 
involvement . 

Only  the  home-based  type  of  parent  involvement  was 
related  to  GPA  in  a  positive  direction.  However,  other 
types  of  parent  involvement  were  significantly  related  to 
SES,  gender  and  grade  level.  Parent  as  learner  and  parent 
as  supporter  types  were  found  to  be  statistically  related 
to  SES.  The  students  who  were  not  on  a  state  subsidized 
lunch  program  had  parents  who  evidenced  higher  amounts  of 
both  of  these  types  of  parent  involvement. 

Student  gender  variable  was  significantly  related  to 
the  home-based,  communicator,  and  advocate  types  of  parent 
involvement.  Parents  of  females  were  found  to  be  more 
involved  in  these  types. 

Grade  level  was  significantly  related  to  the  parent  as 
supporter  type  of  parent  involvement  with  the  parents  of 
students  in  grades  9-10  evidencing  higher  amounts  of 
involvement  than  the  parents  of  students  in  grades  11-12. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Parent  involvement  has  been  shown  to  be  strongly 
correlated  with  children's  success  in  school.  The  authors 
of  the  Coleman  Report  (Coleman  et  al.,  1966)  indicated 
that  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  variance  in  student 
achievement  could  be  accounted  for  by  home  variables  (e.g., 
socio-economic  status  [SES]),  rather  than  school  variables. 
The  home  as  a  learning  environment  and  the  involvement  of 
parents  in  education  became  a  focus.  In  1972,  Mosteller 
and  Moynihan  reanalyzed  this  research  and  found  similiar 
evidence.  This  new  focus  found  researchers  and 
practitioners  concentrating  on  the  significance  of  the  role 
that  parents  play  in  their  child's  academic  life  and  its 
relationship  to  student  learning  and  success  in  school 
(Ascher,  1988;  Greenwood  &  Hickman,  1991;  Gordon,  1977; 
Rhine,  1981). 

As  a  result,  many  large-scale  research  studies  have 
been  done  in  order  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
parent  involvement  and  student  achievement  (Becher,  1984; 
Henderson,  1987).  One  example  of  this  is  Project  Follow 
Through    which    was     a  United  States     Office     of  Education 
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(USOE)  funded  research  and  development  project  that 
attempted  toassess  the  different  effects  of  a  number  of 
kindergarten  through  third  grade  intervention  models,  all 
of  which  contained  parent  involvement  components  and  their 
effects  on  the  achievement  of  primarily  low  income 
children.  One  such  model  was  developed  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  which  used  parent  involvement,  rather  than 
curriculum  procedures,  as  its  primary  thrust.  By  involving 
the  parents  through  home  visits  or  by  having  parents  act  as 
volunteers,  paraprof essionals ,  decision  makers,  or 
learners,  this  program  was  one  of  the  three  most  powerful 
models  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  student  achievement 
(Rhine,  1981).  The  Florida  Follow  Through  model  utilized 
five  types  of  parent  involvement  that  are  presented  later 
in  this  document. 

The  positive  effects  of  parent  involvement  in  its 
different  forms  on  the  school  achievement  of  children  has 
been  documented  over  the  past  two  decades,  particularly,  as 
already  stated,  at  the  preschool  and  early  elementary 
levels  (Ascher,  1986;  Becher,  1984;  Henderson,  Marburger,  & 
Oomes,  1986;  Moles,  1982).  However,  even  though  the  term 
"parent  involvement"  is  used  often,  it  is  a  nebulous  term 
because  there  is  an  almost  infinite  array  of  parent 
behaviors  that  could  be  included  in  its  definition.  As 
Carol  Ascher  (1986)   has  stated,    "Of  all  education  issues, 
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parent  involvement  is  one  of  the  vaguest  and  most  shifting 
in  its  meanings.  Parent  involvement  may  easily  mean  quite 
different  things  to  different  people"  (p.  109).  There  have 
been,  however,  a  number  of  attempts  to  categorize  the  term 
"parent  involvement"  into  different  types  in  order  to 
define  it  more  operationally. 

Types  of  Parent  Involvement 

The  following  types  of  parent  involvement  are  based  on 
work  primarily  done  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
Because  of  the  relative  lack  of  research  at  the  secondary 
level,  it  is  not  known  if  these  types  would  have  the  same 
impact  on  achievement  at  the  middle  and  high  school  level 
(Henderson  et  al.,  1986).  Further  research  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 

Parent  participation  is  a  term  that  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  parent  involvement  (Potter,  1989).  This  term  is 
preferred  by  some  because  the  word  "participation" 
concentrates  more  on  the  teacher  and  parent  working 
together.  The  term  "parent  involvement"  is  more  widely 
used,  however,  and  is  a  broader  term  that  is  usually 
considered  to  encompass  the  term  parent  education  as  well 
(Greenwood  &  Hickman,  1991). 

A  distinction  has  also  been  made  (Seginer,  1986) 
between  "instigating"  parental  behaviors  and  "responsive" 
parental  behaviors.  An  instigating  behavior  is  one  that  a 
parent  uses  to  "create  underlying  conditions"   (p.   155)  that 
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lead  to  improved  academic  performance.  Conversely,  a 
responsive  behavior  is  that  which  a  parent  uses  to  react  to 
an  event.  This  typing  of  parental  behaviors  helps  to  give 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  broad  array  of  behaviors  a 
parent  can  accomplish.  A  similar  approach  to  categorizing 
parent  involvement  on  a  continuum  of  behaviors  that  extends 
from  active  parenting  behaviors  to  passive  parenting 
behaviors  has  been  proposed  by  Cervone  and  O'Leary  (1982). 
They  view  parent  involvement  "as  falling  along  a  continuum 
that  stretches  from  activities  in  which  the  parent  is  the 
passive  recipient  of  information  to  activities  in  which  the 
parent  in  an  active  partner  in  the  process"  (p.  48). 
Comparing  Seginer's  (1986)  distinction  with  those  of 
Cervone  and  O'Leary  (1982),  the  "instigating  behaviors"  can 
be  considered  the  more  active  parent  involvement  behaviors 
when  compared  to  the  "responsive  behaviors"  because  the 
instigating  behavior  requires  an  action  from  the  parent. 

Bauch,  Vietze,  and  Morris  (1973)  theorized  that  there 
are  three  forms  of  parent  participation.  The  first  form  is 
that  of  the  parent  serving  in  a  role  as  educational 
facilitator  for  his  or  her  child.  For  example,  specific 
activities  can  be  designed  for  parents  that  they  can  use  to 
teach  their  own  children.  This  form  of  parent  involvement 
is  aimed  at  making  the  parents  more  "effective  parents  and 
teachers     of  their  own  children"   (p.  53).     The  second  form 
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of  parent  participation  is  to  involve  the  parents  in 
supporting  the  school  system.  In  other  words,  parents 
would  be  encouraged  to  perforin  and  initiate  activities  that 
would  benefit  the  school  or  school  system.  Examples 
include  parents  helping  to  build  furniture  for  the 
class/school,  supervising  children's  play-time,  or  being 
involved  in  a  bake  sale  where  the  profits  benefit  the 
entire  class / school .  The  third  form  of  parent 
participation  is  that  of  mutual  benefit  to  parents  and  the 
school.  In  this  case,  the  parent  could  learn  skills  that 
would  benefit  his  or  her  own  child  while  aiding  the  rest  of 
the  class.  For  example,  if  the  school  implemented  a 
training  session  for  parents  who  wished  to  serve  as 
substitutes  or  teacher  aides,  then  the  school,  the  parents, 
and  their  children  gain. 

Three  systems  approach  models  were  presented  by  Gordon 
(1977)  to  conceptualize  ways  of  looking  at  parent 
involvement.  The  first  is  the  Family-Impact  model.  From 
this  perspective,  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
school  to  educate  the  parent  so  that  s/he,  representing  the 
family,  can  begin  to  help  his  or  her  child  to  be  a  part  of 
the  system.  "Parent  education  from  local  agency  or  school 
is  designed  to  have  an  impact  on  the  family  so  that  the 
child  will  'fif  the  school  and  the  system's  goals" 
(Gordon,  1977,  p.  74).     Second    is  the  School-Impact  model. 
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Using  this  model,  the  parents  actively  initiate  the 
participation  in  the  school.  Often,  this  is  done  in  order 
to  change  the  school  so  it  can  be  more  helpful  to  the 
individual  home  needs.  This  model  emphasizes  the  advocacy 
or  decision-making  aspects  of  parent  involvement.  The 
third  of  Gordon's  models  is  the  Community- Impact  model.  In 
this  model,  there  is  community  based  intervention  where  the 
community  interacts  with  the  home  and  the  school.  For 
example,  in  the  Florida  Follow  Through  and  Head  Start 
Programs,  dental,  medical  and  psychological  services, 
clothing,  food,  and  glasses  were  provided  to  gualified 
children  and  parents  through  the  school  to  accomplish  the 
goal  of  healthier  learners. 

Hoover-Dempsey,  Bassler,  and  Brissie  (1987)  theorized  a 
two-way  breakdown  of  parent  involvement  into  home-based 
activities  (for  example,  parent  home  tutoring)  and  parent 
involvement  activities  that  are  school-based  (e.g.  parent 
volunteering,  par ent- teacher  conferences).  This 
distinction  between  home  and  school-based  activities  allows 
researchers  to  differentiate  between  involvement  that 
primarily  focuses  in  the  home  and  involvement  which  occurs 
in  the  school.  Ascher  (1988)  added  that  "the  meaning  of 
parent  involvement  in  this  new  era  [the  1980* s]  has  shifted 
from  the  affairs  of  the  school  to  the  home  site"    (p.  120). 
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Because  of  the  difficulties  in  operationally  defining 
the  term  "parent  involvement,"  many  theorists  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  more  on  specific  categorization 
of  the  different  types  of  parent  involvement.  Such  an 
attempt  can  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  further  break  down  the 
broader  parent  involvement  models  such  as  those  of  Gordon 
(1977)  and  Bauch  et  al.  (1973).  Gordon  has  suggested  six 
types  of  parent  involvement  (Gordon  and  Breivogel,  1976). 
The  first  is  what  is  thought  of  as  the  traditional  type  of 
parent  involvement.  This  first  type  is  the  parent  as 
audience  or  bystander-observer.  The  parent-as-audience  is 
the  passive  way  in  which  schools  usually  involve  parents 
(Gordon,  1976).  An  example  of  this  would  be  parents 
attending  an  open  house  given  by  the  school.  A  second  way 
to  involve  parents  is  as  decision  makers.  This  happens  in 
School  Advisory  Committees  or  Parent  Teacher  Associations 
(PTAs)  in  which  parents  participate  in  school  decision 
making  activities. 

A  third  type  of  parent  involvement  is  shown  when  the 
parent  begins  working  as  a  classroom  volunteer.  This 
began,  according  to  Gordon  (1976),  as  an  attempt  to  help 
the  school  become  more  effective.  However,  as  Gordon 
(1976)  pointed  out,  "Experience  has  taught,  in  our  Florida 
Parent  Education  Model  and  in  similar  efforts,  that 
bringing  parents  in  to  work  as  volunteers  and  aides  changes 
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teachers  and  schools  as  much  as  it  influences  parents  and 
children"  (p.  8).  The  fourth  type  of  parent  involvement  is 
similar  to  the  third,  but  in  this  type,  the  parent  is 
involved  in  the  classroom  as  a  paid  paraprof essional  or 
teacher's  aide.  The  parent  as  a  learner  can  be  considered 
the  fifth  type  of  parent  involvement.  For  example,  the 
parent  might  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  child 
development  or  parenting  classes  or  to  go  with  the  children 
on  various  trips.  Finally,  a  sixth  way  to  involve  parents 
is  as  a  teacher  of  his  or  her  own  children  at  home.  The 
interaction  here  is  to  enhance  the  "parent  as  teacher"  role 
that  begins  at  birth  and  includes  all  the  skills  and 
attitudes  that  a  child  can  and  does  learn  from  his  or  her 
parents.  In  the  Florida  Follow  Through  Program,  for 
example,  this  was  accomplished  through  weekly  home  visits 
by  trained  "parent  educators"  who  were  from  the  same 
backgrounds  as  the  parents. 

Cervone  and  O'Leary  (1982)  have  similarly  broken  down 
parent  involvement  behaviors  into  five  types.  The  first  is 
the  reporting  of  progress  to  parents  by  the  school.  The 
second  is  encouraging  parents  to  attend  special  events.  A 
third  type  is  parent  education  in  which  the  parent  acts  as 
a  learner  through  attendance  in  parenting  classes.  Fourth, 
parents   are   involved   in   teaching   in   the   school   on  a 
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volunteer  basis.  And  finally,  parents  act  as  educational 
decision  makers  through  advisory  committees. 

Hester  (1989),  has  also  identified  five  types  of  parent 
involvement:  (a)  communication  between  parents  and  the 
school;  (b)  parents  as  teachers  of  their  own  children;  (c) 
parents  as  active  supporters  of  activities  (for  example, 
chaperoning  field  trips);  (d)  parent  education  or  parents 
as  learners;  and  (e)  parents  as  advocates  working  in 
decision-making  positions  or  groups.  All  of  the  above 
mentioned  theorists  have  identified  similar  typologies  to 
categorize  the  many  different  roles  that  parents  can  play 
in  the  education  of  their  child. 

Epstein  (1988)  took  a  slightly  different  approach  when 
she  described  five  types  of  parent  involvement.  The  first 
is  the  "Basic  Obligation  of  Parents."  This  included  the 
parents  providing  for  the  health  and  safety  of  their 
children  as  well  as  preparing  their  children  for  school. 
The  second  is  the  "Basic  Obligation  of  the  Schools"  that 
includes  the  school  communicating  with  parents  about  school 
programs  and  progress  of  children.  The  third  type,  "Parent 
Involvement  at  School,"  includes  the  volunteering  of 
parents  in  the  classroom  and  attendance  at  school 
performances  or  sports  events.  "Parent  Involvement  in 
Learning  Activities  in  the  Home"  is  the  fourth  type.  This 
can  be  seen  when  a  parent  initiates  activities  with  his  or 
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her  child  or  when  a  child  initiates  the  help  through 
questions.  The  final  type  is  "Parent  Involvement  in 
Governance  and  Advocacy."  In  this,  the  parents  have 
decision  making  roles  (e.g.:  Parent  Teacher  Association  or 
School  Advisory  Council). 

Hoover-Dempsey,  Bassler,  and  Brissie  (1987)  have 
focused  on  parent  involvement  manifested  in  four  ways.  The 
first  is  through  parent/teacher  conferences.  A  second  way 
is  parent  involvement  in  classroom  volunteer  work.  Both  of 
these  are  considered  to  be  the  "school-based"  type  of 
parent  involvement.  Thirdly,  parents  were  involved  in 
tutoring  children  at  home.  This  involved  assisting  the 
child  with  homework  or  drilling  the  child  before  a  test.  A 
fourth  way  was  parent  involvement  in  using  a  home 
instruction  program,  usually  designed  by  the  teacher,  that 
was  used  in  addition  to  regular  class  work.  Three  and  four 
were  classified  as  "home-based"  types  of  parent 
involvement . 

The  types  of  parent  involvement  mentioned  in  this 
section  are  generated  by  research  programs  that  are  focused 
at  the  elementary  school  level.  An  assumption  that  is 
often  made  is  that  these  types  of  parent  involvement  will 
also  work  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Research  on  this 
assumption  is  scanty  at  best. 
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Research  on  High  Schools 

As  was  stated  above,  the  research  that  has  been  done  on 
the  effectiveness  of  parent  involvement  types  (e.g.: 
Cervone  &  O'Leary,  1982;  Epstein,  1988)  has  almost  all  been 
conducted  at  the  preschool  and  early  elementary  school 
levels  (  Henderson  et  al.,  1986;  Thornburg,  1981).  Very 
little  research  has  been  done  on  effective  parent 
involvement  types  at  the  middle  school  and  high  school 
levels.  Henderson  et  al.  (1986)  makes  this  point  well  when 
she  writes  that  "there  are  very  few  studies  that  have 
examined  the  effects  of  parent  involvement  at  the  secondary 
school  level... and  these  tend  to  assume  that  the  primary 
grade  model  of  family-school  relations  is  appropriate  to 
the  higher  grade  levels"   (p.  111). 

Among  the  few  studies  on  parent  involvement  that  have 
been  done  at  the  high  school  level  is  that  of  Thornburg 
(1981),  who  surveyed  principals,  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  about  their  perceptions  of  parent  involvement.  She 
found  that  high  school  principals  and  teachers  wanted  more 
parent  involvement  than  the  parents  and  students  did. 
However,  this  research  did  not  investigate  exactly  what 
types  of  parent  involvement  were  happening  or  why. 

Keith,  Reimers,  Fehrmann,  Pottebaum,  and  Aubey  (1986) 
found  that  parent  involvement  was  one  of  the  variables 
investigated  as  having  an  effect  on  high  school  seniors' 
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achievement.  The  other  variables  were  homework  and  amount 
of  time  watching  television.  These  findings  indicated  that 
parental  involvement  did  not  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
achievement  scores.  However,  parent  involvement  did  affect 
achievement  through  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  homework. 
Parent  involvement  , rather  than  being  directly  measured, 
was  assessed  in  this  study  by  asking  the  senior  high  school 
students  five  questions  about  their  perceptions  of  their 
parents  involvement  in  their  day-to-day  lives.  In  a 
similar  study,  Fehrmann,  Keith,  and  Reimers  (1987)  used  the 
same  variables  as  Keith  et  al.  (1986)  with  the  substitution 
of  the  variable  "grades"  (measured  by  asking  students  what 
their  grades  were  like)  for  "achievement"  (measured  by  a 
standardized  test).  With  this  substitution,  parent 
involvement  was  shown  to  be  significantly  related  to 
student-reported  grades. 

Dornbusch  and  Ritter  (1988)  investigated  the  effect 
that  parent  attendance  at  school  activities  had  on  school 
achievement.  They  found  that  such  attendance  correlated 
positively  with  achievement.  To  increase  attendance,  one 
high  school  reported  that  simply  stating  in  their 
newsletter  that  attendance  was  positively  correlated  with 
achievement  resulted  in  an  increase  in  parents  attending 
school  functions  (Dornbusch  &  Ritter,  1988).  In  this 
study,  high  school  principals  examined  parent  involvement 
in  the   form  of  attendance  at  programs.      "We   limit  our 
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attention  to  parental  involvement  in  the  school's 
activities,  including  attendance  at  school  programs 
designed  for  parents  [and]  attendance  at  performances  or 
activities  in  which  the  daughter  or  son  participates"  (p. 
76).  Specifically,  Dornbusch  and  Ritter  found  that  (a)  31% 
of  teachers  felt  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  parents 
to  spend  time  working  with  their  children,  (b)  39%  of 
teachers  believe  that  parents  do  not  have  enough  training 
to  help  their  high  school  children  in  school  subjects,  and 
(c)  62%  of  teachers  agree  that  they  cannot  affect  the  way 
parents  help  students  in  school  work. 

In  addition,  it  was  found  that  teachers  had  the  most 
contact  with  two  groups  of  parents:  parents  of  the 
students  having  discipline  problems  and  the  parents  who  had 
already  shown  some  forms  of  parent  involvement.  Thus, 
concluded  Dornbusch  and  Ritter,  "teachers  report  little 
contact  with  parents  of  average  students"  (p.  18).  It 
seems  that  the  average  student's  parents  are  contacted  less 
often  than  either  the  lower  achieving  or  the  higher 
achieving  student. 

Relationships  Between  SES  and    Parent  Involvement 
Much  research,    beginning  with  the  Coleman  Report 
(Coleman  et  al.,    1966)    and   its   reanalysis    (Mosteller  & 
Moynihan,    1972),   shows  that  socio-economic  status   (SES)  is 
strongly  related  to  student  achievement.      More  recently, 
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Hoover-Dempsey ,  Bassler,  and  Brissie  (1987)  found  that 
those  schools  with  higher  SES  populations  had  higher  rates 
of  school-based  parent  involvement  (in  the  form  of  parent- 
teacher-conferences  and  parent  volunteering)  than  schools 
with  a  lower  average  SES.  "High  SES  parents,  realizing  the 
importance  of  education  and  feeling  confident  of  their 
right  to  be  involved  in  the  school,  may  take  a  more  active 
role  than  their  lower  SES  counterparts  in  supporting  school 
programs  (Hoover-Dempsey  et  al.,  1987,  p.  430).  Therefore, 
SES  appears  to  be  related  to  both  parent  involvement  and 
student  achievement. 

In  an  ethnographic  study  in  1987,  Van  Galen  found  that 
parents  from  low  SES  backgrounds  were  less  likely  to  come 
to  parent-teacher  conferences.  In  addition,  Laureau  (1989) 
makes  the  statement  that  "between  forty  to  sixty  percent  of 
working-class  and  lower-class  parents  fail  to  attend 
parent-teacher  conferences"  (p.  3).  Laureau  adds  that 
these  figures  change  when  dealing  with  middle  class  parents 
to  twenty  to  thirty  percent. 

The  differences  in  SES  when  looking  at  effects  on 
parent  involvement  show  the  importance  of  including  SES  in 
the  analysis  of  this  study. 


Conclusions 

An  examination  of  the  research  on  parent  involvement 
indicates  the  following  literature  trends: 
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1.  Parent  involvement,  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
is  positively  related  to  student  achievement  and  a  variety 
of  other  measures  of  student  success  in  school. 

2.  There  is  some  consensus  in  the  categorizing  of 
parent  involvement  into  six  or  seven  types  at  the 
elementary  and  preschool  levels. 

3.  Elementary  school  SES  is  related  to  school-based 
parent  involvement  and  student  achievement. 

4.  Little  research  has  been  done  on  types  of  effective 
parent  involvement  at  the  secondary  school  level  and  their 
relationship  to  variables  such  as  student  achievement  and 
SES. 


Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  literature  that  has  been  briefly  reviewed  to  this 
point  indicates  the  need  for  further  research  designed  to 
examine  the  interrelationships  between  the  amount  and 
types  of  parent  involvement,  student  achievement,  and 
student  SES  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Further, 
researchers  studying  the  secondary  school  level  (Fehrmann 
et  al.,  1987,  Keith  et  al.,  1986,  Thornburg,  1981)  have  not 
attempted  to  measure  parent  involvement  activities 
directly.  Instead,  they  have  used  indirect  measures  of 
parent   involvement   such   as   the  teacher's   and  student's 
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perceptions  of  home  and  school-based  parent  involvement 
activities . 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate 
the  interrelationships  between  a  direct  measure  of  parent 
involvement,  student  achievement,  student  gender,  and 
student  SES  in  the  public  secondary  schools  (grades  9  - 
12).  This  study  will  be  designed  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  relationship  exists  between  secondary  school 
achievement  (GPA)   and  amount  of  parent  involvement? 

2.  What  relationship  exists  between  the  SES  (full-pay 
lunch  or  free/reduced  lunch)  of  secondary  students  and  the 
total  amount  of  parent  involvement? 

3.  What  relationship  exists  between  student  gender  and 
the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement? 

4 .  What  relationship  exists  between  student  grade 
level  (grades  9-12)  and  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement? 

5 .  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  most  important 
to  the  achievement  (GPA)  of  the  student? 

6.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  related  to  the 
SES   (full  pay  or  free/reduced  lunch)   of  the  student? 

7.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  associated 
with  the  gender  of  the  student? 
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8.     What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  associated 
with  the  grade  level  (grades  9-12)  of  the  student? 

Definition  of  Terms 
Parent  involvement  is  defined  by  the  parent's  responses 
to  the  Parent  Participation  Interview  (PPI)  in  terms  of  the 
number    of    hours    the    parent    is    involved    in  parent 
participation  activities.     This  instrument  is  designed  to 
measure  the  total  number  of  hours  a  parent  is  involved  in 
an  activity  either  at  the  home  working  on  school  activities 
(home-based  parent  involvement)   or     at  the  school  (school- 
based  parent  involvement).     This  information  is  further 
subdivided  into  (a)  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  home-based 
parent  involvement  activities  and  the  number  of  hours  spent 
in  school-based  parent  involvement  activities,   and   (b)  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  seven  or  eight  types  of  parent 
involvement   derived   from   a   combination   of    the  types 
identified  by  Gordon   (1970)    and  Hester    (1989).  This 
combination  is  used  because  they  seem  to  cover  all  possible 
types  of  parent  involvement  at  the  high  school  level.  The 
seven  types  used  are  (a)  parent  as  communicator,    (b)  parent 
as   supporter  of  activities,    (c)    parent  as   learner,  (d) 
parent  as  advocate,    (e)    parent  as  decision  maker,  (f) 
parent  as  volunteer/paraprof essional ,  and  (g)  parent  as  a 
home   activities   teacher.      An   eighth   possible  parent 
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involvement  category  is  an  "other:  specify"  category  that 
will  include  any  parent  involvement  activities  not  covered 
in  the  previous  seven. 

Socio-economic  status  (SES\  is  defined  as  whether  the 
student  is  on  free  or  reduced  lunch  or  not  during  the  1990- 
1991  school  year.  The  criteria  for  receiving  free  or 
reduced  lunches  is  explained  in  Chapter  III. 

Student  achievement  will  be  defined  as  the  grade  point 
average  of  the  individual  student  obtained  from  the  records 
of  the  Alachua  County  School  Board  for  the  1990-1991  school 
year.  This  is  determined  in  Alachua  County  by  giving  each 
grade  a  number  equivalent  (A=4  point,  B=3  points,  C=2 
points,  D=l  point,  and  F=zero  points).  These  number 
equivalents  are  averaged  to  give  a  grade  point  average 
(GPA) . 

Hypotheses 

This  study  is  designed  to  determine  what  relationships 
exist  between  student  achievement,  SES,  gender,  and  grade 
level  in  relation  to  parent  involvement  at  the  high  school 
level.  Following  from  the  research  questions  that  were 
presented  earlier,  the  following  null  hypotheses  will  be 
tested: 

1.  GPA  (achievement)  will  not  be  significantly  related 
to  the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

2.  SES    (state  subsidized  lunch  program  or  not)  will 
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not  be  significantly  related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement . 

3.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

4.  Grade  level  (grades  9-12)  will  not  be  significantly 
related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

5.  GPA  (achievement)  will  not  be  significantly  related 
to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

6.  SES  (state  subsidized  lunch  program  or  not)  will 
not  be  significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent 
involvement . 

7.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
type  of  parent  involvement. 

8.  Grade  level  (dgrades  9-12)  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

Significance  of  the  Study 
This   study  will   help   secondary   school  educators 
understand  the  following: 

1.  Whether  parent  involvement  has  a  positive  effect  on 
student  achievement  at  the  secondary  school  level; 

2.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  strongly 
related  to  academic  achievement  at  the  secondary  school 
level ; 

3.  How  a  student's  SES  is  related  to  parent 
involvement;  and 
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4.  Whether  the  grade  level  or  gender  of  the  student  is 
related  to  parent  involvement  at  the  secondary  school 
level . 

Such  knowledge  could  have  considerable  impact  on  the 
pre-service  and  in-service  training  for  teachers  and 
administrators  including  changes  in  teacher  education 
courses  and  programs  that  include  parent  involvement 
techniques.  Further,  it  may  also  suggest  home  and  parent 
involvement  procedures  for  addressing  educational  problems 
such  as  the  high  drop-out  rate  in  American  schools  (Bank, 
Slavings,  &  Biddle,  1990).  It  should  be  noted  that 
primarily  home-based  variables  such  as  SES  and  parent  level 
of  education  have  been  found  to  be  the  best  predictors  of 
"at  risk"  students.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  the  home  and 
the  school  to  work  together  to  help  the  "at  risk"  child,  as 
well  as  students  with  numerous  other  problems  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  were  some  facets  of  this  research  that  limit  the 
generalizability.  The  first  is  that  the  data  taken  were 
from  a  cross-section  of  the  high  school  population.  Some 
of  the  inherent  problems  in  cross-sectional  studies  (rather 
than  longitudinal  studies)  call  into  question  whether  or 
not  the  amount  and  type  of  parent  involvement  actually 
changes  over  time,    or  was   a  function  of   the  specific 
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subjects  used  in  this  study.  A  second  limitation  is  the 
use  of  GPA  as  a  measure  of  achievement  and  the  use  of 
free/reduced  lunch  as  a  measure  of  SES.  While  these 
variables  can  show,  in  a  limited  way,  the  area  of 
achievement  or  SES,  they  do  not  specifically  measure  those 
variables  clearly. 

Educational  psychology  is  the  study  of  behavioral 
phenomena  in  educational  settings.  These  settings  include 
not  only  the  school  but  the  home  as  well.  Because  the  home 
has  such  a  strong  educational  function  and  parents  serve  as 
teachers  in  their  own  right,  getting  the  home  and  school  to 
work  together  has  great  significance  for  affective  and 
cognitive  growth  in  students.  This  study  may  suggest  which 
types  of  parent  involvement  hold  the  greatest  potential  at 
the  secondary  school  level. 


CHAPTER  II 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 
The  literature  presented  in  this  section  is  divided 
into  four  main  areas.  The  first  is  the  research 
literature  on  high  school  and  middle  school  parent 
involvement  because  it  most  directly  relates  to  the  current 
study.  Then,  the  literature  on  middle  school  parent 
involvement  will  be  presented,  followed  by  the  literature 
on  the  elementary  school.  Finally,  research  on  home 
variables  and  their  relationships  to  SES  and  school 
achievement,  is  reviewed. 

Research  on  the  Schools 
High  School  Parent  Involvement 

Although  parent  involvement  research  has  primarily 
focused  on  the  elementary  school  level,  there  have  been 
some  studies  of  high  school  parent  involvement.  This 
literature  follows. 

In  a  study  by  Keith,  Reimers,  Fehrmann,  Pottebaum,  and 
Aubey  (1986),  28,051  high  school  seniors  were  sampled  from 
the  High  School  and  Beyond  longitudinal   study  of  the 
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National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Ethnic 
background,  family  background  (SES),  gender,  ability, 
parent  involvement,  time  spent  on  homework,  TV  time,  and 
achievement  were  the  variables  measured  in  this  study. 
The  data  were  examined  using  a  path  analysis.  The  most 
influential  predictor  of  achievement  was  ability  and  the 
second  strongest  predictor  was  homework.  Television  had  a 
negative  effect  on  homework.  Parent  involvement  had  a 
"negligible"  (p.  376)  effect  on  achievement;  however,  the 
indirect  effect  of  parent  involvement  on  homework,  that  in 
turn  affects  achievement,  was  found  to  be  significant  but 
quite  small. 

The  authors  explained  this  finding  by  stating  that 
"there  are  several  plausible  reasons  for  the  discrepancy 
between  these  results  and  past  research  on  parental 
involvement.  First,  in  our  research,  we  controlled  for 
other,  important  variables,  or  common  causes,  of  parental 
involvement  and  achievement"  (p.  378).  In  other  words,  the 
effects  of  parent  involvement  may  have  been  broken  down 
into  other  areas  that  were  then  controlled.  For  example, 
"family  background"  was  controlled.  This  variable  is  very 
broad  and  may  overlap  with  parent  involvement  (e.g.  SES, 
number  of  books  in  the  home) . 

Another  possible  reason  why  parent  involvement  was  not 
found  to  have  a  strong  effect  on  achievement  was  the 
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instrument  used  to  measure  parent  involvement.  This 
instrument  was  composed  of  five  questions  and  asked  the 
students  to  provide  certain  information  about  their 
parents.  The  questions  included,  "My  parents  almost  always 
know  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  doing  (true  or  false),"  "My 
mother  keeps  close  track  of  how  well  I  am  doing  in  school." 
These  questions  are  very  general  and  may  not  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  amount  of  parental  involvement. 
However,  the  fact  that  even  this  instrument  showed  positive 
effects  on  the  achievement  of  high  school  seniors  (albeit 
indirect  effects),  points  to  the  importance  of  parent 
involvement  at  the  high  school  level. 

One  year  later,  the  authors  changed  one  variable, 
(achievement  was  changed  to  grades)  and  found  slightly 
different  results  (Fehrmann,  Keith,  &  Reimers,  1987).  The 
data  were  the  same  (subjects  were  28,051  high  school 
students)  and  the  variables  were  ethnicity,  family 
background,  gender,  ability,  parent  involvement,  homework, 
tv  time,  and  grades  (which  was  the  only  change).  The 
results  of  this  study  suggested  a  direct,  positive  and 
significant  relationship  between  parental  involvement  and 
grades.  The  variable  "grades"  was  measured  as  a  self- 
report  score  by  the  students'  answer  to  the  question: 
"Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  grades  so  far 
in  high  school?  Mostly  A's,  half  A's  and  half  B's,  mostly 
B's,  half  B's  and  half  C's,  mostly  C's,  mostly  C's  and  D's, 
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mostly  D's,  or  mostly  below  D"  (p.  332).  It  was  thought 
that  there  is  also  an  indirect  effect  of  parent  involvement 
on  grades  because  parent  involvement  will  effect  homework 
time  (path=.158)  that,  in  turn,  influences  grades. 

In  a  different  study  at  the  secondary  school  level, 
Dornbusch  and  Ritter  (1988)  measured  parental  attendance  at 
school  performances  and  activities  through  a  questionnaire 
that  sampled  7,836  students,  3,746  parents  of  those 
students,  and  307  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  They 
found  that  parents  who  attended  school  events  specifically 
designed  for  parents  had  high  school  children  with  higher 
grades  than  the  children  of  parents  who  did  not  attend.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  positive  correlation,  although 
slight,  between  the  amount  of  attendance  at  school  events 
in  which  the  parent's  children  took  part  and  school 
achievement . 

In  a  discussion  of  these  results,  Dornbusch  and  Ritter 
(1988)  suggested  two  possible  explanations  for  these 
findings.  The  first  is  that  parents  who  attended  school 
events  were  expressing  the  values  that  they  held.  "By 
taking  the  time  and  trouble  to  spend  an  evening  at  school, 
they  were  showing  the  sincerity  of  their  emphasis  on 
education"  (p.  76).  The  second  possible  explanation  for 
the  findings  is  that  involved  parents  were  able  to  get 
first-hand  information  about  the  teachers  and  events  in 
school,    rather  than  relying  on  the   students'  sometimes 
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distorted  descriptions  of  the  happenings  at  school.  This 
study  also  found  that  family  structure  and  parent 
involvement  are  related.  Families  with  both  natural 
parents  had  the  highest  rates  of  parent  involvement  and 
step-families  and  single  parents  had  lower  rates  of  parent 
involvement . 

Another  interesting  finding  of  Dornbusch  and  Ritter 
(1988)  was  that  the  teachers  reported  that  they  had  "little 
contact"  with  some  parents.  The  parents  who  were  both 
willing  to  be  involved  and  had  children  with  discipline 
problems  were  the  group  of  parents  that  had  the  most 
contact  with  these  high  school  teachers.  Teachers 
indicated  that  they  had  "significantly  less  contact  with 
the  parents  of  average  students"  (p.  76).  In  addition, 
most  of  the  teachers  did  not  want  to  increase  the  amount  of 
parent /teacher  contact  with  those  parents  whose  children 
were  average  or  above  average. 

There  are  two  topics  that  about  half  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Dornbusch  and  Ritter  (1988)  study  felt  should  be 
covered  in  parent/teacher  conferences.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  teacher's  goals  for  the  course.  The  second  was  the 
homework  reguirements .  A  majority  (62%)  of  the  teachers  in 
this  sample  believed  that  parents  cannot  help  with  school 
work  and  39%  of  the  teachers  felt  that  parents  do  not  have 
the  skills  or  training  to  help  the  students  with  school 
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work.  "Teachers'  perceptions  thus  tend  to  preclude  home- 
based  forms  of  parental  involvement"   (p.  77). 

Another  study  reported  the  amount  of  parent  involvement 
in  private  Catholic  high  schools  (Bauch,  1988).  Data  were 
collected  through  formal  and  informal  interviews  that  were 
undertaken  over  a  ten-day  time  period  with  1,070  parents  in 
five  inner-city,  Catholic  secondary  schools  across  the 
country.  These  five  high  schools  were  broken  down  into  two 
categories;  (a)  large,  poor,  inter-racial  schools  (30% 
black  with  an  average  of  1,000  students)  and  (b)  small, 
less  poor,  black  schools  (80%  black  with  an  average  of  less 
than  300  students). 

Bauch  (1988)  found  that  about  30%  of  the  parents  in  her 
sample  volunteered  as  chaperones  for  school  trips,  while 
only  14%  of  the  parents  help  in  the  classroom  as  aides, 
guest  lecturers,  or  as  substitute  teachers.  About  12% 
served  in  a  school  advisory  capacity.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  the  parents  were  involved  in  an  audience  role  by 
attending  school  meetings  and  parent  organization  meetings. 
Parents  were  active  in  the  home-based  activities.  For 
example,  79%  of  the  parents  reported  making  certain  that 
their  children's  homework  is  properly  completed. 

Bauch  reports  that  the  decision-making  involvement  of 
parents  is  low,  while  the  parent  involvement  activities 
that  will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  child's  academic  work 
(i.e.   homework  and  attending  meetings)    are  higher.  Also 
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stated  in  this  article  is  the  relationship  between  parent's 
level  of  education  and  parent  involvement.  Parents  who  had 
higher  education  levels  were  more  likely  to  be  involved 
parents. 

Kathy  Thornburg  (1981)  measured  the  attitudes  of  21 
principals,  59  teachers,  62  parents,  and  60  students  about 
the  amount  of  current  parent  involvement  and  the  amount  of 
preferred  parent  involvement.  Each  respondent  was  given 
two  identical  30-item  questionnaires  and  asked  to  report 
the  perception  of  "actual  parent  involvement"  on  one  form 
and  the  "preferred"  amount  of  parent  involvement  on  the 
second  form. 

Three  categories  of  parent  involvement  were  found  when 
the  data  were  analyzed.  The  first  category,  parents  as 
supporters  and  learners,  incorporated  the  activities 
parents  are  involved  in  when  they  are  "passive  recipients 
of  information  from  the  school  and  involved  in  home-support 
activities"  (p.  151).  Examples  of  this  would  be  parents 
reactions  to  report  cards  or  reading  school  newsletters. 
The  second  category  is  parents  as  volunteers.  Most  of 
these  activities  were  office  (clerical)  jobs.  Some, 
however,  were  involvement  activities  that  the  individual 
teacher  directed.  The  third  category  is  parents  as 
decision  makers.  Examples  of  this  type  of  parent 
involvement   would   be   membership   on   Parent  Advisory 
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Committees,  or  active  involvement  with  evaluating  school 
programs . 

The  four  groups  of  subjects  (principals,  teachers, 
students,  and  parents)  all  wanted  "much"  or  "very  much" 
parent  support.  Principals  reported  wanting  parents  to  be 
more  involved  as  decision-makers,  while  teachers  wanted 
more  volunteering  from  the  parents.  The  parents  wanted 
more  involvement,  but  they  wanted  less  volunteering  than 
either  the  principals  or  the  teachers.  The  students,  in 
contrast,  wanted  less  parent  involvement  than  any  of  the 
other  three  groups. 

In  an  ethnographic  study  by  Clark  (1983),  10  black, 
twelfth  grade  students  were  observed.  Information  was 
taken  on  background  information  (religion,  group 
affiliation,  educational  background  of  parents),  early 
child-rearing  and  familial  practices  (events  that  occurred 
in  the  formative  years  of  the  child),  mental  health  (sex- 
role  attitudes,  self -concept )  ,  home  living  patterns 
(routines,  money  handling,  family  relationships),  and  the 
intellectuality  in  the  home  (family  intellectual 
orientations,  educational  aids  and  values).  The  subjects 
were  selected  from  both  one-parent  and  two-parent  families 
to  show  that  the  variable  of  "family-intactness"  is  not  an 
important  aspect  of  high  achievement. 

The  data  were  collected  over  a  six-month  period  using 
an   attitude   questionnaire    (consisting   of    98  items), 
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participant  observation  (where  the  researcher  lived  for  two 
to  three  days  with  each  family),  and  semi-structured 
interviews  (questions  were  asked  with  the  help  of  an 
outline,  but  not  in  any  particular  order)  .  The  students 
were  defined  as  high-achieving  or  low-achieving  based  on 
school  performance  (including  student-reported  GPA, 
student-reported  class  rank,  student  perception  of  ability, 
student  reported  reading  and  math  scores,  and  teacher 
perception  of  "promise"). 

Clark  found  that  there  were  family  patterns  that 
differentiated  high  achieving  students  from  low  achieving 
students.  High  achievers  usually  had  frequent  school 
contact  initiated  by  the  parent.  This  was  exactly  the 
opposite  for  the  low-achievers.  For  high  achievers,  the 
parents  were  expected  to  "play  a  major  role  in  the  child's 
schooling"  and  the  parents  also  expected  the  child  to  "play 
a  major  role"  in  schooling.  For  low  achieving  students, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Parents  were  found  to  have  lower 
expectations  about  the  role  that  they  would  play  in  the 
schooling  of  their  child  and  the  amount  of  influence  the 
child  had  over  his  or  her  own  schooling.  Parents  of  high 
achieving  students  were  also  found  to  have  more  frequent 
achievement  oriented  activities  than  did  parents  of  low 
achieving  students  (p.  200). 
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Middle  School  Parent  Involvement 

In  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988 
(US  Department  of  Education  OERI ,  1990),  24,599  eighth 
graders  were  sampled.  The  design  of  the  study  used  a 
clustered,  stratified,  national  probability  sample  that 
included  1,000  schools.  This  report  has  three  components; 
student  component,  parent  component,  and  school  component. 
The  parent  component  included  93.7  percent  of  the  parents 
of  students  selected  for  the  study  (22,651  parents 
completed  the  survey) .  One  parent  was  asked  to  complete 
the  survey  that  covered  the  topics  of  "parental  aspirations 
for  the  child,  willingness  to  commit  resources  to 
children's  education,  the  home  educational  support  system, 
and  family  characteristics"  (OERI  Parent  Manual,  1990,  p. 
7)  deemed  relevant  to  achievement  (SES,  home  discipline, 
etc .  )  . 

The  parent  survey  was  a  self -administered,  85-item 
questionnaire  that  was  hand-delivered  to  the  parent  by  his 
or  her  child.  There  were  four  questions  that  directly 
addressed  the  issue  of  parent  involvement.  These  questions 
dealt  with  the  absence  or  number  of  times  certain 
activities  (fund-raising  events,  PTA  meetings)  were 
attempted. 

The  researchers  indicate  that  45%  of  the  parents  who 
responded  were  not  contacted  by  the   school   about  their 
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child's  academic  performance.  Sixty-eight  percent  were  not 
contacted  about  the  child's  behavior  in  school,  while  only 
4.5%  were  contacted  more  than  four  times.  In  the  area  of 
volunteer  work,  70.6%  of  the  parents  were  never  contacted 
by  the  school.  In  addition,  over  80%  said  that  they  had 
never  contacted  the  school  and  expressed  interest  in  doing 
volunteer  work.  Thirty-one  percent  of  the  parents  do 
belong  to  a  parent-teacher  organization  (PTO)  and  25.7% 
take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  PTO. 

Epstein  and  Dauber  (1991)  conducted  a  study  that 
sampled  171  teachers  from  elementary  and  middle  schools  in 
order  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  parent 
involvement  programs  and  the  school,  the  teachers' 
attitudes,  and  the  actual  practices  used  by  teachers  to 
increase  parent  involvement.  A  ten  item  questionnaire  with 
sub-questions  was  used.  The  researchers  also  used  open- 
ended  questions  about  problems  with  parent  involvement  and 
actual  practices  of  parent  involvement  to  gain  information. 

The  results  showed  that  the  teachers  at  the  elementary 
school  level  had  stronger  parent  involvement  programs  than 
did  the  middle  school  teachers.  They  state  that 
"elementary  school  programs  of  parent  involvement  presently 
are  stronger,  more  positive,  and  more  comprehensive  than 
those  in  the  middle  grades"  (p.  299).  In  addition,  Epstein 
and  Dauber  found  that  teachers  who  were  in  self-contained 
classes  made  more  attempts  to  increase  parent  involvement 
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than  did  teachers  in  departmentalized  classes.     The  authors 
note  that  it  is  more  common   for  middle   schools   to  have 
classes   that  are  departmentalized  and  more  common  for 
elementary  schools  to  have  self-contained  classes. 
Elementary  School  Parent  Involvement 

In  the  parent  involvement  literature,  the  majority  of 
research  has  been  done  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
This  research  follows. 

Hoover-Dempsey,  Bassler,  and  Brissie  (1987)  examined 
different  types  of  parent  involvement  as  reported  by  the 
teacher  at  the  elementary  school  level.  The  purpose  of 
their  study  was  to  find  out  which  variables  in  existence 
would  effect  these  levels  of  parent  involvement.  Teachers 
(  1,003)  and  principals  (66)  in  66  schools  out  of  eight 
school  districts  chose  to  participate  as  subjects  for  this 
study.  Principals  were  given  the  School  Information 
Questionnaire  and  a  Principal  Opinion  Questionnaire. 
Teachers  were  asked  to  complete  a  Teacher  Information 
Questionnaire  and  a  Teacher  Opinion  Questionnaire. 

The  results  of  the  Hoover-Dempsey  et  al.  (1987)  study 
showed  that  there  are  certain  variables  that  predict  the 
amount  of  parent  involvement.  The  predictor  variables  that 
were  the  most  important  were  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
the  school  and  the  efficacy  of  the  teacher.  Teacher 
efficacy,  was  defined  as  "teachers'  beliefs  that  they  could 
teach,   that  their  students  can  learn,   and  that  they  can 
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access  a  body  of  professional  knowledge  when  they  need  it" 
(p.  429).  School  SES  was  found  to  be  significant  when 
predicting  school  based  parent  involvement  such  as  parent 
conferences,  parent  volunteering,  and  teacher  perceptions 
of  parent  support.  The  authors  point  out  that  school  SES 
was  not  a  predictor  of  home-based  parent  involvement 
(parent  home  tutoring  and  parent  home  instruction) . 

Becker  and  Epstein  (1982)  found  that  the  lower  grade 
level  teachers  were  more  likely  to  use  involved  parents  in 
their  classrooms.  The  authors  surveyed  3,700  elementary 
school  teachers  in  more  than  600  schools  to  find  out  what 
types  of  parent  involvement  are  in  use. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  technique  used  most 
often  by  the  teacher  to  involve  parents  was  the  parent- 
teacher  conference.  Teachers  also  reported  having  parents 
perform  activities  at  home.  These  home-based  activities 
included:  asking  the  parent  to  read  aloud  to  the  child, 
loaning  children's  books  to  parents  for  use  with  their 
child,  helping  parents  tutor  at  home,  and  encouraging 
discussions  between  child  and  parent  about  TV  shows. 
However,  60%  of  the  teachers  in  this  survey  said  that 
although  they  could  provide  the  support  for  home-based 
parent  involvement,  they  could  not  be  assured  that  the 
parents  would  use  them. 

Epstein  and  Becker  (1982),  using  the  same  data  as 
Becker  and  Epstein    (1982),    surveyed  elementary  school 
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teachers  regarding  the  benefit  of  parent  involvement  (or 
lack  of  a  benefit)  and  found  that  "some  teachers  lamented 
the  lack  of  support  from  their  principals  or  other 
teachers"  (p.  106).  However,  there  were  some  positive 
effects.  For  example,  teachers  expected  better  behavior  of 
students  whose  parents  are  involved,  enrichment  activities 
by  parents  volunteering  in  the  classroom,  and  "improved 
parental  self-image"  due  to  increased  rapport  with  the 
school  and  teacher. 

Epstein  (1986)  surveyed  the  parents  of  1,269  elementary 
school  students  in  82  classes.  Thirty-six  of  these  classes 
had  teachers  who  were  identified  as  "strong  supporters  and 
users  of  parent  involvement  in  learning  activities  at  home" 
(p.  278).  The  remaining  classes  had  teachers  who  did  not 
focus  on  parent  involvement  but  did  match  the  high 
involvement  teachers  on  grade  level,  school  district,  years 
of  teaching  experience,  achievement  level  of  students  in 
class,  and  average  education  level  of  the  parents  of  the 
students  in  class. 

Using  regression  analysis,  Epstein  (1986)  found  that 
those  teachers  who  were  leaders  in  parent  involvement  had 
higher  incidence  of  use  of  nine  out  of  twelve  parent 
involvement  technigues  as  indicated  by  parents  of  children 
in  those  teacher's  classes.  The  nine  parent  involvement 
activities  were;  (a)  reading  aloud  to  the  child,  (b) 
signing  the  child's  homework,    (c)   giving  spelling  or  math 
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drills,  (d)  helping  child  with  worksheet /workbook  lessons, 
(e)  asking  the  child  about  the  school  day,  (f)  using  things 
at  home  to  teach  child,  (g)  playing  games  that  help  the 
child  learn,  (h)  visiting  the  classroom,  and  (i)  taking  the 
child  to  the  library.  The  remaining  three  parent 
involvement  activities  showed  no  significant  difference 
between  the  two  groups  of  teachers:  (a)  borrowing  books 
from  the  teacher  to  give  extra  help  to  the  child,  (b) 
making  a  formal  contract  with  the  teacher  to  supervise 
homework  or  school  projects,  and  (c)  watching  and 
discussing  TV  shows  with  the  child. 

In  addition,  Epstein  (1986)  reported  that  teachers  who 
were  high  on  parent  involvement  in  their  classes  were  more 
likely  to  attempt  to  involve  all  parents,  without  regard  to 
the  parent's  educational  background.  This  was  not  true  for 
the  other  group  of  teachers.  The  teachers  who  were  not 
leaders  in  parent  involvement  "did  not  try  to  reach  all 
parents.  They  may  have  seen  little  need  to  approach 
parents  whose  children  were  doing  well  in  school  or  parents 
who  helped  their  children  at  home  without  directions  from 
the  teacher"  (p.  283).  And,  according  to  Epstein  (1986), 
the  parents  whose  children  need  help  are  those  from 
backgrounds  that  include  lower  parental  education  levels. 

Rachel  Seginer  (1983)  has  theorized  that  parental 
involvement  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  parental 
achievement  related  behaviors.      There  are  two  kinds  of 
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parental  achievement  related  behaviors,  instigating  and 
responsive.  Parental  achievement  related  behaviors  have 
two  functions:  The  first  is  to  strengthen  the 
communication  of  the  parents'  expectations  to  the  child. 
The  second  is  to  help  the  child  in  his/her  school 
performance.  Seginer  (1986)  surveyed  107  fifth  grade  boys 
and  their  mothers  to  determine  if  the  educational 
expectations  their  mothers  had  for  them  were  related  to 
their  academic  performance.  The  mother's  expectations  of 
the  educational  success  of  the  child  and  the  achievement 
supporting  behaviors  were  evaluated  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
Family  Environment  Interview  Schedule.  She  found  that  the 
involvement  behaviors  of  the  mothers  that  were  instigating 
("creating  underlying  conditions  for  the  son's  improved 
academic  pursuit,"  p.  155)  were  a  weaker  mediator  variable 
for  academic  performance  than  are  the  mother's  responsive 
behaviors  ("reacting  to  an  event,  or  information, 
concerning. ...  school  performance,"  p.  155). 

In  a  study  by  Tudor  (1977),  130  female,  preschool  and 
elementary  level  teachers  were  surveyed  using  the  Parent 
Education  Involvement  Attitude  Scale  (PEIAS).  This 
instrument  is  composed  of  53  Likert  scale  statements  that 
probes  the  attitudes  toward  the  teacher's  role,  status  of 
parents,  strategies  used,  and  assumptions  about  parent 
education  and  parent  involvement.  The  subjects  were 
divided  into  a  public  school  group  and  a  private  school 
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group.  The  results  showed  that  the  public  school  teachers 
have  more  "favorable  attitudes"  about  parent  education  and 
parent  involvement  than  private  school  teachers.  According 
to  Tudor,  "public  program  teachers  offer  a  greater  degree 
of  parent-oriented  activities  than  do  teachers  in  private 
programs"   (p.  26). 

In  another  study  of  attitudes  toward  parent 
involvement,  Langenbrunner  and  Thornburg  (1980)  sampled 
nine  preschool  directors,  27  preschool  teachers,  and  33 
preschool  parents.  The  subjects  were  given  two  30-item 
guestionnaires:  actual  parent  involvement  and  preferred 
parent  involvement.  The  data  were  analyzed  using  a 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  and  a  factor  analysis. 
The  data  factored  into  three  categories  of  parent 
involvement.  The  first  is  parents  as  supporters  and 
learners.  The  second  is  parents  as  volunteers,  and  the 
third  is  parents  as  decision  makers.  In  addition,  a 
difference  between  actual  and  preferred  parent  involvement 
was  found  for  directors,  teachers,  and  parents. 

The  University  of  Florida  Follow  Through  Parent 
Education  Model  (Rhine,  1981)  was  developed  to  increase  the 
learning  of  children  from  low  SES  families  by  educating 
their  mothers  to  teach  their  own  children  more  effectively. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this  model  was  the 
home  visit.  The  person  who  makes  the  home  visit,  the 
Parent  Educator,   is  a  parent  who  is  a  trained  and  paid 
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paraprof essional .  Two  parent  educators  were  placed  in  each 
classroom  to  assist  the  teacher  as  an  aide  and  to  make 
weekly  home  visits.  Each  child's  home  was  visited  each 
week.  The  focus  of  the  weekly  home  visit  was  on  parent 
education  in  which  the  home  visitor  showed  the  mother  how 
to  teach  her  child  an  enrichment  type  learning  activity 
that  was  jointly  developed  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
parent  educator  and  that  grew  out  of  the  work  going  on  in 
the  classroom  at  the  time.  Of  the  13  Follow  Through 
models,  the  Florida  model  was  one  of  three  programs  that 
had  the  strongest  impact  on  student  achievement.  It  also 
impacted  on  student  and  parent  self-concept  as  well  as  on  a 
number  of  other  variables  (Rhine,  1981). 

Bauch,  Vietze,  and  Morris  (1973),  using  data  from  an 
Alabama  Head  Start  program,  attempted  to  identify  the 
factors  that  influenced  the  amount  of  parent  involvement  at 
each  of  the  five  head  start  centers.  In  this  study,  parent 
involvement  was  measured  as  the  average  number  of  hours 
each  family  was  involved  in  parent  involvement  each  month. 
Ninety-nine  families  and  twenty-nine  teachers  completed  the 
questionnaire  that  asked  about  the  amount  of  parent 
involvement,  the  staff  satisfaction,  the  parent 
satisfaction,  the  overall  program,  and  the  staff  attitudes 
toward  the  parents. 

Using  a  one-way  ANOVA,  the  researchers  found  that  there 
were   significant  differences   between  the   five  centers 
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(F=3.71,  df=4,84).  Further,  they  found  that  the  smaller 
the  center,  the  higher  the  score  on  parent  involvement 
(mean  number  of  parent  involvement  hours).  They  theorize 
that  "perhaps  the  feeling  of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  whose  children  are  in  a  Head  Start  Center  may  vary 
directly  with  the  size  of  the  center  and  be  reflected  in 
the  level  of  participation"   (p.  50). 

Home  Variables  Relating  to  Parent  Involvement 
The  authors  of  the  Coleman  Report  (Coleman  et  al., 
1966)  sampled  over  600,000  students  in  the  first,  third, 
sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  grade.  One  intriguing  aspect  of 
this  study  occurred  when  the  effects  of  home  and  school 
variables  on  student  academic  achievement  were  examined. 
The  authors  found  that  home  variables,  especially  including 
the  variable  of  SES,  accounted  for  as  much  of  the  student 
achievement  variance  as  did  the  school  variables  (including 
staff,  curriculum,  and  physical  structure).  This  supports 
the  conclusion  that  the  home  environment  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  achievement  of  the  student.  These  results  can 
also  be  seen  to  underscore  the  significance  of  parents 
being  involved  in  the  academic  lives  of  their  children 
because  the  parents  are  such  an  integral  part  of  the  home 
environment . 

After  the  publication  of  the  Coleman  Report  (1966), 
Mosteller  and  Moynihan  (1972)   combined  with  several  other 
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social  researchers  reanalyzed  the  data  used  by  Coleman. 
Seven  major  conclusions  given  by  Coleman  et  al.  were  tested 
in  the  reanalysis.  These  conclusions  are  as  follows:  (a) 
family  background  was  found  to  have  a  great  impact  on 
school  achievement;  (b)  the  relationship  between  family 
background  and  student  achievement  did  not  change  over  the 
years  of  school;  (c)  family  background  accounted  for  a 
large  amount  of  the  school-to-school  variance  in 
achievement,  that  the  authors  interpreted  as  showing  that 
variations  in  school  facilities,  curriculum,  and  staff  only 
have  a  small  independent  effect;  (d)  a  small  amount  of 
variance  was  found  that  was  accounted  for  by  variations  in 
school  facilities  and  curriculum;  (e)  teacher 
characteristics  were  found  to  account  for  more  than  any 
other  school  factor;  (f)  the  social  aspect  of  the  student 
body  was  more  highly  related  to  achievement  than  is  any 
school  factor;  and  (g)  attitudes  such  as  locus  of  control 
were  found  to  be  strongly  related  to  achievement,  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  affected  by  variations  in  school 
characteristics  (p.  230-231). 

After  a  regression  analysis  of  the  original  data  was 
concluded,  the  researcher's  major  findings  of  the  original 
research  were  supported.  The  authors  state  that  "the  most 
promising  alternative  would  be  to  alter  the  way  in  which 
parents   deal   with   their   children   at   home"    (p.  43). 
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In  another  study,  Coleman  (1975)  examined  achievement 
scores  in  literature,  reading  and  science  for  children  ages 
ten  to  fourteen  in  six  countries  (Chile,  England,  Finland, 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States).  It  was  found  that 
the  effects  of  the  home-life  of  the  student  was  much  larger 
than  the  school  effect  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  This  international  finding  suggests 
that  parent  involvement  activities  play  a  very  important 
role  in  a  variety  of  cultures. 

Greenwood,  Ware,  Gordon,  and  Rhine  (1981)  presented 
data  on  the  previously  mentioned  University  of  Florida 
Parent  Education  Follow  Through  Model.  This  model  was 
formulated  to  take  into  consideration  both  the  home-based 
and  the  school-based  types  of  parent  involvement  as  they 
relate  to  student  learning.  Six  parental  roles  were  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  parent  involvement: 
teacher  of  own  child,  classroom  volunteer, 
paraprofessional,  audience,  learner,  and  decision  maker. 
As  part  of  this  program,  some  parents  were  paid  by  the 
school  to  function  as  Parent  Educators  making  home  visits 
as  well  as  serving  as  teacher  aides  in  the  classroom. 

The  Parent  Educators  were  typically  mothers  from  low 
SES  homes  who  were  trained  to  work  20  hours  in  the  school 
with  the  teacher  and  20  hours  outside  of  the  school  making 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children  in  the  classroom. 
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During  these  home  visits,  the  Parent  Educator  would  talk 
with  the  parent  about  the  child's  school  work  and  the 
success  of  the  home  learning  activity  left  with  the  parent 
to  teach  the  child  in  the  time  since  the  last  home  visit. 
These  activities  were  chosen  or  developed  by  the  Parent 
Educator  and  the  classroom  teacher  to  help  the  parent  work 
with  the  child  and  feel  comfortable  dealing  with  school 
subjects.  Then,  the  Parent  Educator  would  leave  a  new 
activity  for  the  parent  and  child  to  work  on  during  the 
next  week.  Finally,  the  parent  would  teach  the  learning 
activity  to  his  or  her  child  during  the  week.  Results  from 
this  study  showed  that  parents  who  were  involved  with  the 
program  were  more  likely  to  improve  their  home  environment 
as  measured  by  the  Home  Environment  Review  (Greenwood, 
Breivogel,  &  Bessent,  1972). 

Since  the  time  of  the  Follow  Through  Program,  there  has 
been  a  number  of  attempts  to  mandate  parent  involvement 
programs  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels.  For 
example,  at  the  federal  level,  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  is  developing  a  new  Center  on 
Families,  Communities,  Schools,  and  Children's  Learning. 
According  to  Epstein  (1991)  this  center  will  research  the 
relationship  between  the  school,  home,  and  community  from 
birth  to  adolescence. 

California  has  mandated  parent  involvement  as  has 
Missouri,    Illinois,    Tennessee,    Minnesota,    and  Florida. 
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According  to  Solomon  (1991),  California  has  mandated  that 
"comprehensive  programs  of  parent  involvement  require 
schools  to  involve  parents  at  all  grade  levels  in  a  variety 
of  roles.  These  programs  should  be  designed  to:  (a)  help 
parents  develop  parenting  skills  and  foster  conditions  at 
home  that  support  learning,  (b)  provide  parents  with  the 
knowledge  of  techniques  designed  to  assist  children  in 
learning  at  home,  (c)  provide  access  to  and  coordinate 
community  and  support  services  for  children  and  families, 
(d)  promote  clear  two-way  communication  between  the  school 
and  the  family  as  to  the  school  programs  and  children's 
progress,  (e)  involve  parents,  after  appropriate  training, 
in  instructional  and  support  roles  at  school,  and  (f) 
support  parents  as  decision  makers  and  develop  their 
leadership  in  governance,  advisory,  and  advocacy  roles" 
(Solomon,   1991,  p.  361). 

Missouri's  state  department  of  education  has  developed 
several  programs  to  increase  parent  involvement.  The  first 
is  the  Parents  as  Teachers  program  that  helps  to  train 
parents  so  that  they  can  teach  their  own  children  in  skills 
learned  at  school  and  at  home.  A  second  program,  Success 
Is  Homemade,  expands  the  parent  involvement  from 
kindergarten  through  the  end  of  high  school  (Epstein, 
1991)  . 

In  1973,  a  Florida  law  mandated  that  all  school 
districts  must   form  school   advisory  committees  (SACs) 
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either  at  the  local  school  or  the  school  district  levei 
that  represent  the  community  of  the  school,  have  students 
and  parents  as  members,  and  are  obligated  to  participate  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Report  of  School  Progress 
that  is  sent  to  the  parents.  In  addition,  this  law 
mandates  that  the  SACs  be  evaluated  for  their  effectiveness 
by  the  school  board  each  year  (Greenwood,  Breivogel,  & 
Jester,  1977).  Florida  SACs  have  participated  in  making 
decisions  regarding  such  problem  areas  as  the  school 
budget,  curriculum  issues,  desegregation,  textbook 
selection,  and  faculty  evaluation  and  selection. 
Approximately  7  3%  of  the  Florida  SACs  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  report  on  school  progress 
(Greenwood,  Olejnik,  &  Zemlo,  1982). 

Conclusions 

An  examination  of  the  literature  on  parent  involvement 
indicates  the  following  literature  trends: 

1 .  Most  of  the  research  on  parent  involvement  has  been 
done  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

2.  Research  has  found  strong  positive  correlations 
between  elementary  school  parent  involvement  and  student 
achievement . 

3.  There  is  some  consensus  in  categorizing  parent 
involvement  into  different  types  at  the  elementary  and 
preschool  levels. 
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4.  Little  research  has  been  done  on  types  of  effective 
parent  involvement  at  the  secondary  and  middle  school 
levels  and  examining  their  relationships  to  variables  such 
as  student  achievement  and  SES.  The  research  that  has  been 
done,  indicates  positive  correlations  between  parent 
involvement  and  student  achievement. 

5.  The  SES  of  a  school  is  related  to  school-based 
parent  involvement. 

6.  Families  with  both  natural  parents,  as  opposed  to 
single-parent  or  step-parent  families,  have  higher  rates  of 
parent  involvement. 

7.  Parent's  views  of  the  value  of  parent  involvement 
may  differ  from  teacher's,  principal's,  and  student's 
views . 

8.  Teacher's  and  principal's  attitudes  may  affect  the 
amount  of  parent  involvement  in  a  given  classroom  and 
school.  Teacher  efficacy  has  been  found  to  be  a 
significant  predictor  of  parent  involvement. 

9.  There  are  differences  in  attitudes  toward  parent 
involvement  between  public  school  teachers  and  private 
school  teachers.  Private  school  teachers  tend  to  have  more 
negative  attitudes  toward  parent  involvement  than  do  public 
school  teachers. 

10.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  states  that 
mandate  parent  involvement. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
relationships  between  student  achievement,  SES,  gender, 
grade  level  and  the  amount  and  type  of  parental  involvement 
at  the  high  school  level. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  be  tested: 

1.  GPA  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  amount 
of  parent  involvement. 

2.  SES  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  amount 
of  parent  involvement. 

3.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
amount  of  parent  involvement. 

4.  Grade  level  will  not  be  significantly  related  to 
the  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

5.  GPA  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  type 
of  parent  involvement. 

6.  SES  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  type 
of  parent  involvement. 
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7.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
type  of  parent  involvement. 

8.  Grade  level  will  not  be  significantly  related  to 
the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

Population 

The  population  of  parents  was  all  parents  who  had 
students  in  grades  9-12  attending  one  of  the  six  public 
secondary  schools  in  Alachua  County,  Florida  during  the 
1990-1991  school  year.  These  schools  were  identified  by  a 
letter  (shown  in  Table  2  and  elsewhere)  to  ensure 
confidentiality  of  the  parents  who  participated  in  the 
study.  The  breakdown  of  grade  level  for  the  1990-1991 
school  year  in  Alachua  County  is  presented  in  Table  1, 
while  Table  2  shows  the  breakdown  for  the  25%  of  students 
in  Alachua  County  on  free/reduced  lunch. 

The  average  composite  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT) 
score  in  Alachua  County  was  922  (average  verbal  score  was 
441  and  average  math  score  was  481).  During  the  1990-1991 
school  year,  31%  of  the  seniors  took  the  SAT.  In  terms  of 
exceptional  student  education,  the  Alachua  County  school 
district  had  19%  of  its  students  participate  in  at  least 
one  of  its  special  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped, 
students    with  learning  disabilities,  emotional  handicaps, 
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TABLE  1 

Breakdown  of  Student  Peculation  by  Race  and  Grade  Level 


Grade 

Race 

Number  < 

Ninth 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 

Indian 

1,252 
734 
37 
32 
2 

Tenth 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 

Indian 

1,154 
570 
33 
25 
2 

Eleventh 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 

Indian 

1,116 
473 
38 
32 
0 

Twelfth 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 

Indian 

956 
392 
26 
41 

2 
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TABLE  2 

Percentage  of  Students  on  State  Subsidized  Lunch 
Plan  by  School 


SCHOOL  %  ON  STATE  LUNCH  PLAN 

A  School  18 

B  School  18 

C  School  28 

D  School  37 

E  School  32 

F  School  24 
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autistic,  speech  or  language  impairment,  visual  or  hearing 
impairment,  deaf  or  blind,  gifted,  or  a  community  based 
work/study  program. 

The  majority  (61.8%)  of  students  in  Alachua  County  are 
white.  The  second  largest  racial  group  is  the  black 
student  (34.2%).  The  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  American  Indian 
students  fall  into  third,  fourth  and  fifth  largest  groups, 
respectively.  The  racial  and  ethnic  breakdown  of  the 
students  in  Alachua  County  High  Schools  is  shown  in  Table 
3.  The  average  number  of  years  that  a  teacher  in  Alachua 
County  had  experience  was  12.6  for  the  1989-1990  school 
year.  The  educational  level  of  the  instructional  staff  in 
Alachua  County  shows  56.5%  have  advanced  degrees.  The 
breakdown  of  this  is  shown  in  Table  4.  Because  Alachua 
County  has  a  large  university  and  community  college, 
and  these  university/college  students  are  often  parents 
living  in  a  temporarily  lower  SES  than  their  actual  home 
life  would  show,  these  parents  were  systematically  deleted 
from  the  sample. 

Sample 

Of  the  6,704  public  high  school  students  in  grades  9  - 
12  in  Alachua  County,  Florida,  a  random  sample  of  60 
students  was  drawn.  The  sample  was  stratified  by  school 
and    by    grade    level.     A  listing  of  all     students    in  the 
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TABLE  3 

Student  Racial/Ethnic  Distribution  Across  Six 
High  Schools  in  Alachua  County 


Race  Percent  of  Students 

White  61.8% 
Black  34.2% 
Hispanic  2.0% 
Asian/Pacific  Islander  1.8% 
American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  0.2% 
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TABLE  4 

Degree  Level  of  All  Teachers  in  Alachua  County  Schools 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED  PERCENTAGE  OF  TEACHERS 

Bachelor's  43.5 
Master's  49.3 
Specialist's  5.3 
Doctorate  1.9 
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public  school  was  obtained  from  the  Alachua  County  School 
Board.  There  was  a  separate  list  for  each  school,  and  the 
schools  were  divided  by  grade  level.  Knowing  the 
percentage  of  students  in  each  grade  level  and  school, 
sixty  parents  names  were  selected  as  the  sample  which  was 
stratified  by  using  the  same  percentage  as  was  in  the 
entire  public  high  school  population.  Computer-generated 
random  numbers  were  taken  to  choose  the  60  for  the  sample. 
The  GPA  of  each  student  was  used  as  an  independent 
variable.  Information  on  gender  of  the  student  and  whether 
the  student  is  on  free  or  reduced  lunch  was  also 
collected. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  Alachua  County  has  a 
biased  population  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  any  subjects  who  were  students  or 
had  spouses  who  were  students  at  the  University  of  Florida 
were  dropped.  This  is  because  of  the  concern  that 
University  students  may  have  an  income  that  is  low  (thus 
gualifying  for  free  or  reduced  lunch)  but  not  a  home 
environment  that  typifies  a  low  SES  home. 

Procedure 

The  parent  involvement  data  were  collected  by  means  of 
a  structured  interview  schedule  entitled  the  Parent 
Participation  Interview  (PPI)  developed  by  Hickman  and 
Greenwood.  Parents  were  contacted  by  the  researcher  after 
their  child  has  been  randomly  selected  and  were  informed 
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that  this  research  was  sanctioned  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  has  his  or  her  full  support.  A  letter  attesting 
to  this  fact  was  shown  to  the  parents  when  the  interview 
was  conducted  (see  Appendix).  Only  one  of  the  six 
principals  did  not  supply  a  letter  supporting  this 
research.  This  was  because  the  school  was  closed  for  the 
summer  and  the  principal  could  not  be  reached.  However, 
the  parents  were  informed  of  this.  Parents  were  told  that 
their  assistance  was  needed  in  order  to  determine  what 
types  and  what  amount  of  parent  participation  goes  on  in 
the  high  schools  and  whether  or  not  it  helps  students. 
Parents  were  then  asked  to  set  up  a  time  for  the  actual 
interview  to  take  place. 

Confidentiality  was  ensured  by  the  process  of  coding 
answer  sheets  and  reporting  only  group  data.  This 
procedure  was  explained  to  the  parents  during  the  initial 
telephone  contact  and  before  the  actual  interview.  During 
this  initial  telephone  call,  the  parents  were  asked  to  give 
their  occupation.  If  any  of  the  parents  were  currently 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida  or  Santa  Fe  Community 
College,  they  were  dropped  from  the  sample.  Because 
Alachua  County  has  a  large  university  and  community 
college,  the  sample  may  have  been  biased  if  these  parents 
were  included.  In  other  words,  the  parent  whose  current 
financial  situation  may  be  low  enough  to  have  free  or 
reduced  lunches   for  their  children,   may  not  have  the 
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typical  low-SES  home  environments,  thus  presenting  a  threat 
to  external  validity. 

The  parents  were  also  asked  to  sign  the  Informed 
Consent  Statement  prior  to  the  interview  and  after  the 
nature  of  the  research  had  been  fully  explained.  This 
informed  consent  statement  gives  the  researcher  the  right 
to  obtain  GPA,  gender,  grade  level,  and  free/reduced  lunch 
status  of  the  student  from  the  records  of  the  Alachua 
County  School  Board. 

Instrumentation 
The  Parent  Participation  Interview  (PPI),   a  structured 
interview  schedule,  was  used  to  collect  data  on  the  amount 
and  types  of  parent  involvement.     This  instrument  yielded 
three  kinds  of  scores.     The  first  score  was  the  total  score 
based  on  the  sum  of  the  total  number  of  hours  a  parent 
participated  in  all  types  of  parent  involvement  activities. 
These  types  are  communication,    supporter  of  activities, 
learner,      advocate,      decision      maker,  volunteer/ 
paraprofessional,   and  home  activities  teacher.     The  second 
type  was  the  two  sub-scale  scores  that  are  based  on  the 
number   of   hours   a   parent   participated   in  home-based 
activities  and  school-based  types   of   activities.  The 
school  based  score  was  the  total  number  of  hours  the  parent 
spends  in  all  types  of  parent  involvement  except  the  home 
activity  type  of  involvement.     The  home  activities  type  of 
involvement  constituted  the  home-based  score.         The  third 
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type  of  score  was  the  total  number  of  hours  that  parents 
participated  in  each  of  the  individual  seven  types  of 
parent  involvement.  Any  answer  that  a  parent  gave  in 
response  to  category  eight  ("other:  specify")  would  have 
been  content  analyzed  qualitatively  to  discover  which  above 
category  that  answer  fits  in,  or  if  a  new  category  should 
be  made.  The  number  of  hours  of  participation  in  category 
eight  was  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  seven. 

The  content  validity  of  the  PPI  was  carefully  examined 
from  the  development  of   items  through  actual  use.  The 
researcher  began  by  searching  through  the  literature  for 
existing  instruments   that  measured  parent  involvement. 
Several   were    found   that   measured   the   involvement  of 
elementary  school  parents.     These  instruments  were  used  as 
a  basis   for  item  development.      In  addition,    some  high 
school  parent   involvement  instruments  were   found  (e.g. 
Thornberg,   1981).     These  instruments  were  not  considered  to 
be  usable  because  of  the  lack  of  reliability  and  validity 
evidence  and  the  poor  content  validity  of  the  items. 
Therefore,    principals,   parents,    teachers,    and  school 
advisory  board  members  were  interviewed  to  discover  the 
kinds  of  parent  involvement  that  are  seen  in  the  high 
schools.     From  these  interviews,  an  instrument  of  53  items 
was   developed.      At   this   time,    four   people   who  have 
achievieved  both  a  Ph.D.   level  and  have  published  in  the 
parent  involvement   field  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
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indicate  whether  or  not  each  item  expressed  a  legitimate 
type  of  parent  involvement  based  on  parent  involvement 
literature  as  a  whole  (i.e.  a  measure  of  content  validity). 
All  items  that  did  not  receive  at  least  a  75%  agreement  of 
experts  were  dropped.  Therefore,  the  instrument  that  was 
pilot  tested  included  51  items. 

The  reliability  of  this  instrument  was  computed  using 
Cronbach's  Coefficient  Alpha.  This  gives  the  reliability 
score  for  the  standardized  variables  for  the  total  PPI 
as  .90.  Since  this  is  a  relatively  high  reliability  score, 
the  PPI  is  considered  to  have  acceptable  reliability  and 
high  internal  consistency.  The  reliablility  for  the  types 
of  parent  involvment  (the  subscales)  was  calculated  in  the 
same  way  the  results  were  as  follows:  Home-based,  .92; 
Volunteer,  .91;  Decision-Maker,  .76;  Advocate,  .81; 
Learner,   .79;  Communicator,  .87. 

Pilot  testing  was  performed  by  randomly  selecting  four 
parents  from  Alachua  County  and  going  through  the  entire 
interview  process  with  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview,  each  subject  was  asked  which  items  did  not  seem 
clear.  These  interviews  were  tape-recorded  (with  the 
subjects  permission)  so  that  any  comments  about  the  clarity 
of  items  could  be  identified  later  by  the  researcher. 
Although  minor  editorial  changes  were  made  based  on  this 
pilot  testing,  no  substantial  changes  were  made  in  either 
the  administration  directions  or  the  individual  items.  Of 
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the  four  parents  interviewed,  two  did  not  have  any 
suggestions  for  improvement,  one  wanted  clarity  on  a  single 
word,  and  the  fourth  parent  questioned  the  length  of  her 
participation  (it  was  unclear  to  her  whether  there  would  be 
further  interviews).  As  a  result  of  this  pilot  testing,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  interview  time  averaged  20  minutes. 

SES  was  a  categorical  variable  based  on  whether  the 
student  is  paying  for  all  of  his  or  her  lunch  or  receiving 
at  least  partial  help  from  the  county  (free  or  reduced 
lunch) .  In  Alachua  County,  in  order  for  the  student  to  be 
qualified  for  the  free/reduced  lunch  program,  the  parent 
must  submit  information  on  the  size  of  the  household  and 
the  total  income  before  taxes,  social  security,  health 
benefits,  union  dues,  or  any  other  deductions.  There  are 
two  scales  for  this  program,  one  for  the  Free  Meal  program 
and  one  for  the  Reduced  Price  Meal.  For  the  free  meal 
program,  for  a  family  of  three,  for  example,  the  total 
annual  income  must  be  below  $14,482.  In  order  to  determine 
the  total  income  amount  for  other  size  families,  the 
Alachua  County  School  Board  adds  $2,938  to  the  maximum 
family  income  amount  for  each  additional  family  member  (for 
a  family  of  four,  the  maximum  annual  income  would  need  to 
be  less  than  $17,420  to  qualify  for  the  free  lunch 
program).  The  reduced  meal  program  for  a  family  of  three, 
the  maximum  annual  income  must  be  below  $20,609  to  qualify. 
In  this   scale,    the   school  board  adds   $4,181   for  each 
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additional  family  member.  This  measure  of  SES  identified 
the  low  income  families  and  differentiated  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  sample.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  students  at  the  university  or  the  community 
college  were  dropped  from  the  sample  so  that  the  sample 
would  be  more  representative  of  the  low  SES  population. 

The  grade  level     of  the  student  pertains  to  the  1990- 
1991  school  year. 

Statistical  Analysis 
The   data  were   analyzed   using  multiple  regression. 
Although  multiple  analyses  will  be  done  on  this  data,  an 
alpha   level   of    .05   is   still   used  because   of   the  low 
negative  impact  of  a  Type  I  error. 

Model  1 

Yx  =  A  +  B1X2  +  B2X3  +  B3X4  +  E 

where  Yj_  =  Total  Parent  Involvment  Score 

X2  "  Grade  Level  of  Student 

X3  =  Whether  or  not  on  State  Subsidized  Lunch  Program 
X4  =  Student  Gender 
A  =  Intercept 
E  =  Error  Term 
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Model  2 

Y2  =  A  +  B1Y1  +  B2X2  +  B3X3  +  B4X4  +  B5Y22  +  E 
where  Y2  =  Grade  Point  Average 
Y^  =  Total  Parent  Involvement  Score 
X2  =  Grade  Level  of  Student 

X3  =  Whether  or  not  on  State  Subsidized  Lunch  Program 
X4  =  Student  Gender 
A  =  Intercept 
E  =  Error  Term 
Model  3 

Y3  =  A  +  BjX2  +  B2X3  +  B3X4  +  E 

where  Y3  =  individual  type  score  within  the  PPI 
X2  =  Grade  Level  of  Student 

X3  =  Whether  or  not  on  State  Subsidized  Lunch  Program 
X4  =  Student  Gender 
A  =  Intercept 
E  =  Error  Term 
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Model  4 

Y2  -  A  +  B1X1  +  B2X2  +  B3X3  +  B4X4  +  B5X5  +  BgX6  +  B?X7 
+  B8X8  +  BgXg  +  B10X1Q  +  E 

Where  Y2  ■  Grade  Point  Average 


xl 

= 

Home  Involvement  Score 

X2 

= 

Parent  as 

Communicator 

x3 

= 

Parent  as 

Supporter 

X4 

Parent  as 

Learner 

X5 

Parent  as 

Advocate 

X6 

Parent  as 

Decision  Maker 

X7 

Parent  as 

Volunteer 

X8 

Grade  Level  of  Student 

x9 

SES 

X10 

■  Student  Gender 

CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
relationships  between  the  achievement  of  high  school 
students  and  the  amount  and  types  of  parental  involvement 
as  measured  by  the  PPI.  This  study  operationally  defines 
"parent  involvement"  on  the  PPI  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  participation  and  by  dividing  it  into 
seven  types:  namely  (a)  communication,  (b)  supporter  of 
activities,  (c)  learner,  (d)  advocate,  (e)  decision  maker, 
(f)  volunteer/  paraprof essional ,  and  (g)  home  activities 
teacher.  In  addition,  the  variables  of  student  gender, 
SES,  and  student  grade  level  were  also  investigated  to 
determine  if  they  were  related  to  parent  involvement. 

Demographic  Information 

The  randomly  drawn  sample  consisted  of  4  7  parents  of 
students  in  all  six  public  high  schools  in  Alachua  County, 
Florida.  These  parents  participated  in  a  30-minute 
structured  interview  utilizing  the  PPI.  The  only  parents 
in  the  population  who  were  not  available  for  the  random 
sample  were  those  who  earlier  indicated  to  the  school 
system  that  they  did  not  want  their  phone  numbers  to  be 
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available  for  any  educational  research.  Sixty  parents  were 
randomly  selected  and  contacted  by  phone  to  determine 
whether  they  would  be  interested  in  being  a  part  of  the 
research,  and  were  given  an  opportunity  to  decline.  Of  the 
60  parents  contacted,  47  or  78%  of  those  contacted  agreed 
to  be  part  of  the  research.  There  were  three  reasons  which 
were  given  by  the  parents  who  declined.  The  first  was  that 
they  were  too  busy  to  participate  (n  =  6).  The  second  was 
that  they  simply  did  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  research 
(n  =  5).  The  third,  and  smallest,  was  that  the  high  school 
aged  child  would  not  like  it  (n  =  2). 

All  47  of  the  parents  who  responded  were  female,  and  37 
were  the  natural  mothers  of  the  high  school  student.  Eight 
of  the  mothers  interviewed  were  the  step-mothers  of  the 
high  school  student,  one  was  an  aunt  who  was  the  guardian 
of  the  student,  and  one  was  a  grandmother.  In  all  cases, 
the  person  being  interviewed  was  the  primary  care-giver. 
In  only  one  home  was  the  father  present  during  the 
interview.  He  declined  to  participate  saying  that  his  wife 
would  be  able  to  better  answer  the  questions.  He  did  not 
take  part  at  all  during  the  interview. 

Twelve  of  the  parents  interviewed  had  students  who  went 
to  school  A.  Of  these  twelve,  three  were  on  the  state 
subsidized  lunch  program.  For  school  B,  thirteen  parents 
were  interviewed  and  three   students  were  on  the  state 
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subsidized  lunch  program.  School  C ,  nine  parents  were 
interviewed.  Four  students  out  of  nine  were  on  the  state 
subsidized  lunch  program.  Six  of  the  interviewed  parents 
had  students  who  attended  school  D  and  two  of  these 
students  were  on  the  state  subsidized  lunch  program. 
School  E  had  four  representatives  in  this  study  with  one 
student  on  the  state  subsidized  lunch  program.  Finally,  in 
school  F,  three  parents  were  interviewed.  Of  these  three, 
only  one  student  was  on  the  state  subsidized  lunch  program. 

Statistical  Analysis 
A  general  linear  model  was  constructed  to  test  the 
first  four  hypotheses  proposed  in  this   study.  These 
hypotheses  were: 

1.  GPA  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  total 
amount  of  parent  involvement. 

2.  SES  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  total 
amount  of  parent  involvement. 

3.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

4.  Grade  level  will  not  be  significantly  related  to 
the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

A  multiple  regression  procedure  was  used  to  analyze  the 
differences  between  total  scores  on  the  PPI  with  grade 
level  of  student,  whether  or  not  the  student  was  on  the 
state  subsidized  lunch  program  (SES),  student  gender,  and 
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GPA.  Dummy  coding  was  used  to  include  the  variables  of 
gender  and  status  of  lunch  program. 

Model  1  tested  hypotheses  2,  3,  and  4.  It  showed  that 
there  were  no  significant  p-values  for  SES,  gender,  or 
grade  level  (see  Table  5).  The  SES  variable  was  close,  but 
not  statistically  significant.  In  other  words,  there  were 
no  statistically  significant  relationships  between  the 
total  PPI  score  and  student  gender,  grade  level,  or  whether 
or  not  the  student  was  on  the  state  subdsidized  lunch 
program  (SES).  Because  of  the  possibility  of  a  curvilinear 
trend  in  the  relationship  between  GPA  and  the  total  PPI 
score  based  on  the  literature,  a  quadratic  was  used  with 
the  PPI  total  score  variable  and  GPA  to  test  for  this  trend 
in  model  2 . 

When  model  2  was  analyzed,  the  total  PPI  score  and  its 
quadratic  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  in 
their  relationship  to  GPA,  the  measure  of  achievement  (see 
Table  6).  Therefore,  a  reduced  model  2  is  fitted  to  the 
data.     This  reduced  model  2  is: 

Xl  ■  A  +  BjY  +  B2X2  +  B3Y2  +  E 
In  so  doing,  the  relationship  between  the  PPI  total  score 
and  GPA  variables  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant 
(see  Table  7)  with  R2  =  0.8639. 

At  this  point,  the  final  four  hypotheses  were  tested  by 
means  of  a  general  linear  model.  Two  general  linear 
models,  models  3  and  4,  were  run  and  indicate  statistical 
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TABLE  5 

Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Model  1. 
Relationship  Between  GPA  and  Grade  Level,   SES , 
Student  Gender 

Variable  DF  p  F 


Grade  Level 
SES 

Student  Gender 


3 
1 
1 


.67 
.06 
.20 


0.48 
2.08 
0.96 
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TABLE  6 

Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Full  Model  2. 
Relationships  Between  GPA  and  Total  PPI,  Total  PPI2, 
Student  Gender,   SES.  Grade  Level 


Variable 

DF 

Beta 

Std  Err 

P 

Intercept 

-1.22 

.488 

.01* 

PPI 

0.08 

.009 

.0001* 

PPI2 

-0.0005 

.00009 

.0001* 

Gender 

0.014 

.103 

.8874 

SES 

-0.012 

.1199 

.9222 

Grade  Level 

0.184 

.047 

.0003* 

R-Square  =  .8639 
DF  total  =46 


*  =  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  7 

Multiple  Regression 

Reduced  Model  2.     Relationships  Between  GPA  and  Total  PPI 


Variable 

Beta 

Std  Err 

P 

Intercept 

-1.204 

0.455 

.0114 

PPI 

0.083 

0.008 

.0001* 

PPI2 

-0.0005 

0.00009 

.0001* 

Grade  Level 

0.183 

0.042 

.0001* 

*  =  p  <  .05 
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significance.  Therefore,  a  quadratic  was  not  used.  The 
final  four  hypotheses  were: 

5.  GPA  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  type 
of  parent  involvement. 

6.  SES  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the  type 
of  parent  involvement. 

7.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
type  of  parent  involvement. 

8.  Grade  level  will  not  be  significantly  related  to 
the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

Model  3  was  used  to  test  the  relationship  between  the 
type  of  parent  involvement  as  measured  by  the  PPI  and  grade 
level,  gender,  and  SES.  Model  3  showed  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  seven  types  of  parent  involvement 
and  gender,  SES,  and  grade  level  (see  Table  8).  Different 
parent  involvement  types  were  significantly  related  to 
student  gender,  SES,  and  grade  level.  These  type  variables 
are  presented  more  fully  in  the  next  section. 

Model  4  was  used  to  test  hypothesis  five.  Home- 
involvement  was  the  only  type  variable  that  was  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  GPA  (see  Table  9). 
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TABLE  8 


Regression  Summary  for  Types  of  Parent  Involvement 
and  Grade  Level.   SES,   and  Student  Gender. 
Model  3 


Source 

DF 

P 

F 

HOME 

Grade 

3 

.  33 

0.80 

SES 

1 

.22 

2. 18 

Gender 

1 

.03* 

4.74 

COMMUNICATOR 

Grade 

3 

ft  /■* 

.  96 

0.07 

SES 

1 

.50 

0.83 

Gender 

1 

.05* 

3.97 

LEARNER 

Grade 

3 

.81 

1.02 

SES 

1 

.02* 

4.91 

Gender 

1 

.73 

0.10 

VOLUNTEER 

Grade 

3 

.  10 

1.75 

SES 

1 

.09 

2.26 

Gender 

1 

.33 

0.96 

SUPPORTER 

Grade 

3 

.0006* 

8.40 

SES 

1 

.01* 

6.86 

Gender 

1 

.41 

0.68 

ADVOCATE 

Grade 

3 

.58 

0.63 

SES 

1 

.33 

1.65 

Gender 

1 

.01* 

6.70 

DECISION  MAKER 

Grade 

3 

.12 

2.26 

SES 

1 

.98 

0.07 

Gender 

★  =  d  <-  nc 

1 

.08 

3.67 
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TABLE  9 

Multiple  Regression  Summary  between  GPA  and  Types 
of  Parent  Involvement.  Grade  Level.  SES,  and  Student 
Gender.     Model  4; 


Variable 

DF 

p 

F 

Home 

.0001* 

8.26 

C* film  nil n  i  r^af  nr 

.  52 

0.46 

Supporter 

.15 

4.16 

Learner 

.26 

0.05 

Advocate 

.84 

0.60 

Decision  Maker 

.79 

0.01 

Volunteer 

.43 

0.01 

Grade  Level 

.09 

1.16 

SES 

.41 

0.55 

Gender 

.54 

0.38 

*  -  p  <  .05 
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Results  of  Regression  Analyses 
The  four  multiple  regression  analyses  have  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  five  of  the  eight  null  hypotheses  proposed 
in  this  study. 

Hypotheses  1  states  that  GPA  will  not  be  significantly 
related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 
Multiple  regression  analysis  has  shown  that  this  hypotheses 
should  be  rejected.  GPA  and  total  score  of  PPI  were  found 
to  be  positively  related  (see  Table  7)  with  a  curvilinear 
relationship  existing  between  the  two  variables.  According 
to  this  analysis,  the  higher  the  GPA,  the  higher  the  amount 
of  parent  involvement.  However,  because  of  the  curvilinear 
relationship,  the  students  with  a  higher  GPA  (achievement) 
had  a  correspondingly  higher  parent  involvement  score. 

Hypothesis  two  states  that  SES  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement.  Since  statistical  significance  was  not  found, 
hypothesis  two  is  accepted  ( see  Table  5 ) . 

Hypothesis  three  states  that  gender  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement.  When  tested  by  the  general  linear  model 
procedure,  no  statistical  significance  was  found.  Because 
of  this  (see  Table  5),  hypothesis  three  was  accepted. 

Hypothesis  four  states  that  grade  level  will  not  be 
significantly   related   to   the   total    amount   of  parent 
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involvement.  Since  this  relationship  was  not  found  to  be 
statistically  significant,  this  hypothesis  is  accepted. 
Further,  a  one-way  ANOVA  across  grades  9-12  did  not 
reveal  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
grade  levels  on  the  total  PPI  score  (F  =  .67,  df  =  3). 

Hypothesis  five  states  that  GPA  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 
The  home  involvement  type  of  the  PPI  was  shown  to  be 
significantly  related  (p  <  .0001)  to  GPA  in  a  positive 
direction.  Therefore,  hypothesis  five  is  rejected  (see 
Table  9 ) . 

Hypothesis  six  states  that  SES  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 
One  type  of  parent  involvement,  namely  "parent  as  learner," 
was  found  to  be  statistically  related  (p  <  .02)  to  SES. 
The  students  who  were  not  receiving  free  or  reduced  lunch 
had  parents  who  evidenced  higher  amounts  of  this  type  of 
parent  involvement  (see  Table  10).  In  addition,  "parent  as 
supporter"  was  also  found  to  be  statistically  related  (p 
<  .01)  to  SES.  Therefore,  this  hypothesis  is  rejected  (see 
Table  8 ) . 

Hypothesis  seven  states  that  gender  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 
The  student  gender  variable  was  significantly  related  to 
the  home-based  type  of  parent  involvement  (p  <  .03)  parent 
as  communicator  (p  <  .05),  and  the  parent  as  advocate  type 
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TABLE  10 

Mean  Score  Differences  in  Total  PPI  for  Gender, 
State  Lunch  Program,   and  Grade  Level 


Variable  Mean  PPI  Score  Std.  Dev. 


Gender 

Male  28.51  10.35 

Female  37.96  12.18 

SES 

No  State  Plan      37.26  18.79 

State  Plan  24.46  19.06 

Grade  Level 

Ninth  36.06  20.92 

Tenth  34.75  18.74 

Eleventh  35.25  13.42 

Twelfth  26.33  16.37 
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TABLE  11 


Mean  Score 

Differences  in 

Supporter  Tvoe  For 

Grade  Level 

Grade  Level 

Mean  Score 

Std.  Dev. 

F 

Ninth 

16.81 

11.07  6. 

27* 

Tenth 

14.33 

9.26 

Eleventh 

5.4 

2.22 

Twelfth 

5.33 

2.69 

*  =  p  <  .05 
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of  parent  involvement  (p<.01).  The  female  students  had 
parents  who  evidenced  higher  amounts  of  these  types  of 
parent  involvement  (see  Table  10).  Because  of  these 
findings,  hypothesis  seven  was  rejected  (see  Table  8). 

Hypothesis  eight  stated  that  grade  level  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 
Grade  level  was  significantly  related  to  the  parent  as 
supporter  type  of  parent  involvement  (p  <  .0006).  A  one- 
way ANOVA  across  the  9-12  grade  levels  revealed  a 
statistically  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  (F  = 
6.27,  df  =  3 ) .  A  Tukey's  test  of  mean  differences 
indicated  that  grades  9-10  were  significantly  different 
from  grades  11-12  with  the  former  being  higher  in  terms  of 
the  parent  as  supporter  type  (see  Table  11).  Therefore, 
hypothesis  eight  is  rejected  (see  Table  8). 

Correlations  of  Types  of  the  PPI 

A  correlation  matrix  of  the  total  PPI  score  and  the 
seven  types  of  parent  involvement  which  make  up  the  PPI  was 
constructed  to  examine  the  interrelationships  among  the 
types  of  parent  involvement.  This  correlation  matrix  is 
shown  in  Table  12.  The  Pearson  correlations  indicate  that 
the  types  are  generally  independent  of  each  other,  but  do 
share  considerable  variance.  The  least  amount  of 
independence  was  found  between  the  parent  as  volunteer 
score  and  home  involvement  score.     This  inter-correlation 
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was  very  high  indicating  that  the  parent  as  volunteer  and 
the  home  involvement  type  variables  overlap  highly, 
evidenced  by  the  high  correlation  (.83).  In  addition,  the 
parent  as  communicator  and  parent  as  advocate  have  an 
inter-correlation  of  .69  while  the  parent  as  communicator 
and  the  home-based  parent  involvement  correlate  .68.  There 
was  another  interesting  inter-correlation  in  the  type 
scores.  The  parent  as  decision  maker  type  did  not 
correlate  very  highly  with  any  other  type  except  for  the 
home-based  type  of  parent  involvement. 

Summary 

Overall,  the  findings  in  this  study  indicate  that: 

1.  There  is  a  significant  and  curvilinear  relationship 
between  the  total  PPI  score  and  GPA  (achievement)  of  the 
students . 

2.  Gender,  SES,  and  grade  level  of  the  students  were  not 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  total  score  of  the 
PPI. 

3.  Home-based  parent  involvement  was  significantly  related 
to  GPA  (achievement)  in  a  positive  direction. 

4.  The  home  involvement,  parent  as  communicator,  and 
parent  as  advocate  types  of  parent  involvement  were 
significantly  related  to  the  gender  of  the  student.  The 
female  students  evidenced  higher  levels  of  these  types  of 
parent  involvement. 
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TABLE  12 


Descriptive  Statistics:  Correlations  Coefficients, 
Stndard  Deviations,  and  Means  For  Types  of 
Parent  Involvement 


MEAN     SD  CORRELATIONS 


COM 

SUPP 

LEARN  ADV 

DM 

VOL  HOME  TOTAL 

COM  4.06 

1.71 

1.00 

SUPP  11.55 

7.49 

.42 

1.00 

LEARN  2.89 

1.42 

.31 

.41 

1.00 

ADV  1.48 

.85 

.69 

.38 

.14  1.00 

DM  1.24 

.67 

.32 

-.03 

.009  .31 

1.00 

VOL  6.89 

4.52 

.52 

.39 

.51  .52 

.28 

1.00 

HOME  10.25 

7.26 

.68 

.43 

.25  .53 

.44 

.83  1.00 

TOT  38.46 

23.46 

.70 

.78 

.48  .61 

.28 

.82     .86  1.00 

Note:  Correlation 
follows : 

matrix  symbols 

are 

interpreted  as 

COM  =  communication 

SUPP  =  supporter  of  activities 

LEARN  =  learner 

ADV  =  advocate 

DM  =  decision  maker 

VOL  =  volunteer/paraprof essional 

HOME  =  home-based  parent  involvement 

TOTAL  =  total  PPI  score 
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5.  The  parent  as  learner  and  parent  as  supporter  types  of 
parent  involvement  were  significantly  related  to  the  SES  of 
the  student  with  the  parents  of  the  students  who  were  not 
on  a  subsidized  state  lunch  program  evidencing  higher 
instances  of  involvement. 

6.  The  parent  as  supporter  type  was  significantly  related 
to  the  grade  level  of  the  student.  This  type  of  parent 
involvement  is  significantly  higher  during  grades  9-10  then 
is  clearly  lower  in  grades  11-12  (see  table  11)  of  high 
school . 

7.  The  parent  as  decision  maker  and  parent  as  volunteer 
types  of  parent  involvement  were  not  statistically  related 
to  GPA,  SES,  student  gender,  or  student  grade  level. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

Since  the  literature  indicates  that  little  research  has 
been  done  on  the  relationship  between  parent  involvement 
and  student  achievement  at  the  high  school  level,  the 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  GPA  (achievement)  of  high  school  students  and 
the  total  amount  and  types  of  parent  involvement  in  which 
the  primary  care-giving  parent  was  engaged.  In  addition, 
student  gender,  SES,  and  grade  level  were  investigated  in 
order  to  determine  their  association  with  the  total  amount 
of  parent  involvement  and  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

The  following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  What  relationship  exists  between  secondary  school 
achievement  (GPA)  and  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement? 

2.  What  relationship  exists  between  the  SES  (students 
who  participate  in  some  form  of  state  subsidized  lunch 
versus  students  who  do  not)  of  secondary  students  and  the 
total  amount  of  parent  involvement? 
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3.  What  relationship  exists  between  student  gender  and 
the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement? 

4.  What  relationship  exists  between  student  grade 
level  (grades  9-12)  and  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement? 

5.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  most  related 
to  the  achievement  (GPA)  of  the  student? 

6.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  related  to  the 
SES  (students  who  participate  in  some  form  of  state 
subsidized  lunch  versus  students  who  do  not)  of  the 
student? 

7.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  associated 
with  the  gender  of  the  student? 

8.  What  types  of  parent  involvement  are  associated 
with  the  grade  level  (grades  9-12)  of  the  student? 

These  questions  led  to  the  formation  of  eight  null 
hypotheses  as  follows: 

1.  GPA  (achievement)  will  not  be  significantly  related 
to  the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

2.  SES  (students  who  participate  in  some  form  of  state 
subsidized  lunch  versus  students  who  do  not)  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement . 

3.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 
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4.  Grade  level  (grades  9-12)  will  not  be  significantly 
related  to  the  total  amount  of  parent  involvement. 

5.  GPA  (achievement)  will  not  be  significantly  related 
to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

6.  SES  (students  who  participate  in  some  form  of  state 
subsidized  lunch  versus  students  who  do  not)  will  not  be 
significantly  related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

7.  Gender  will  not  be  significantly  related  to  the 
type  of  parent  involvement. 

8.  Grade  level  (grades  9-12)  will  not  be  significantly 
related  to  the  type  of  parent  involvement. 

A  sample  of  parents  (n  -  47)  was  drawn  from  the  entire 
population  of  parents  with  children  in  grades  9-12 
attending  one  of  the  six  public  high  schools  in  Alachua 
County,  Florida.  These  parents  were  interviewed  using  a 
structured  interview  schedule,  the  Parent  Participation 
Interview  Schedule  (PPI).  The  only  parents  in  the 
population  who  were  not  available  for  the  random  sample 
were  those  who  had  earlier  indicated  to  the  school  system 
that  they  did  not  want  their  phone  numbers  to  be  available 
for  any  educational  research  or  who  were  currently  students 
at  the  University  of  Florida  or  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
to  avoid  biasing  the  SES  measure.  Of  the  60  parents 
contacted,    78%   agreed   to   be   part   of    the  research. 
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The  sample  of  parents  was  contacted  by  phone  to  request 
their  participation.  After  the  parent  had  agreed  to 
participate,  an  interview  was  scheduled.  The  parents  were 
informed  that  confidentiality  would  be  kept  through  a 
process  of  coding  the  answer  sheets  and  only  reporting  data 
for  the  group,  rather  than  individuals.  Parents  were  also 
asked  to  sign  an  informed  consent  form  so  that  the 
researcher  could  obtain  the  GPA,  gender,  whether  or  not 
students  participate  in  some  form  of  state  subsidized 
lunch,  and  grade  level  from  the  school  board  records. 

GPA  (achievement)  and  the  total  score  of  PPI  were  found 
to  be  positively  related  with  a  curvilinear  relationship 
existing  between  the  two  variables.  According  to  this 
analysis,  the  higher  the  GPA,  the  higher  the  amount  of 
parent  involvement.  However,  because  of  the  curvilinear 
relationship,  the  students  with  a  higher  GPA  (achievement) 
had  a  correspondingly  higher  parent  involvement  score. 
Only  the  home-based  type  of  parent  involvement  was  related 
to  GPA  (achievement)  in  a  positive  direction.  SES,  gender, 
and  grade  level  were  not  significantly  related  to  the  total 
PPI  score. 

Other  types  of  parent  involvement  were  significantly 
related  to  SES,  gender  and  grade  level.  Parent  as  learner 
and  parent  as  supporter  types  were  found  to  be 
statistically  related  to  SES.     The  students  who  were  not  on 
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a  state  subsidized  lunch  program  had  parents  who  evidenced 
higher  amounts  of  both  of  these  types  of  parent 
involvement . 

The  student  gender  variable  was  significantly  related 
to  the  home-based,  communicator,  and  advocate  types  of 
parent  involvement.  The  female  students  had  parents  who 
evidenced  higher  amounts  of  these  three  types  of  parent 
involvement . 

Grade  level  was  significantly  related  to  the  parent  as 
supporter  type  of  parent  involvement  with  the  parent  as 
supporter  type  of  parent  involvement  being  significantly 
higher  in  grades  9-10  than  grades  11-12.  The  decision- 
maker and  volunteer  types  were  not  related  to  GPA,  SES, 
grade      level,      or    student  gender. 

Finally,  inter-correlations  among  the  total  PPI  score 
and  the  type  scores  revealed  interesting  sets  of 
relationships.  The  home-based  type  and  volunteer  type  of 
parent  involvement  shared  the  greatest  amount  of  variance 
with  one  another.  The  decision  maker  type  of  parent 
involvement  only  had  a  high  inter-correlation  with  the 
home-based  type  of  parent  involvement.  Also,  the  home- 
based  type  of  parent  involvement  was  correlated  highly  with 
the  parent  as  volunteer  and  the  parent  as  communicator 
types  of  parent  involvement.  The  parent  as  communicator 
and  the  parent  as  advocate  had  a  relatively  high 
correlation. 
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Conclusions 

Any  conclusions  that  are  drawn  have  to  be  considered 
looking  at  the  degree  of  generalizability  of  the  Alachua 
County  Public  School  system  and  the  county  and  state  in 
which  it  is  located  in  terms  of  such  things  as  its  size, 
number  of  students,  and  proximity  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  Florida  is  the 
fourth  largest  state  in  the  United  States  and  is  no  longer 
a  typical  southern  state.  The  state  of  Florida  has  a  large 
transient  population  since  there  are  an  estimated  276,810 
people  moving  into  the  state  of  Florida  each  year.  The 
state  of  Florida  has  a  population  of  12,937,926  with 
181,596  of  its  residents  living  in  Alachua  County.  The 
median  age  of  the  population  in  the  state  is  36.6  and  there 
are  2,415,414  people  over  the  age  of  65  (18.31%).  Compared 
to  the  national  average  of  12.5%,  Florida  has  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  residents  over  the  age  of  65  and  ranks  first 
among  the  50  states  in  this  regard. 

The  racial  breakdown  of  Alachua  County  is  as  follows: 
White,  77.5%;  Black,  9.0%;  Hispanic,  3.7%;  American 
Indian,  .2%;  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander,  2.5%;  and 
"other,"  .8%  according  to  the  1990  census.  The  median  age 
of  the  population  in  Alachua  County  is  28.3,  largely  due  to 
the  large  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Florida 
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(approximately  35,000).  There  are  16,910  people  who  are 
over  the  age  of  65  in  the  county,  which  is  9.3%  of  the 
total  population.  Alachua  County  has  two  large 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  four  hospitals  which 
comprise  the  major  industries. 

The  average  composite  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT) 
score  in  Alachua  County  was  922  (average  verbal  score  was 
441  and  average  math  score  was  481).  During  the  1990-1991 
school  year,  31%  of  the  seniors  took  the  SAT.  In  terms  of 
exceptional  student  education,  the  Alachua  County  school 
district  had  19%  of  its  students  participate  in  at  least 
one  of  its  special  programs  for  the  mentally  handicapped, 
students  with  learning  disabilities,  emotional  handicaps, 
autistic,  speech  or  language  impairment,  visual  or  hearing 
impairment,  deaf  or  blind,  gifted,  or  a  community  based 
work/study  program.  In  addition,  25%  of  students  in 
Alachua  County  are  on  a  state  subsidized  lunch  plan. 

The  majority  (61.8%)  of  students  in  Alachua  County  are 
white.  The  second  largest  racial  group  is  the  black 
student  (34.2%).  The  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  American  Indian 
students  fall  into  third  (2.0%),  fourth  (1.8%),  and  fifth 
(0.2%)  largest  groups,  respectively.  The  average  number 
of  years  that  a  teacher  in  Alachua  County  had  experience 
was  12.6  for  the  1989-1990  school  year.  The  educational 
level  of  the  instructional  staff  in  Alachua  County  shows 
56.5%  have  advanced  degrees.     With  the  above  limitations  to 
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generalizations   in  mind,    the   following   conclusions  are 

offered. 

Achievement 

There  is  a  significant  and  curvilinear  relationship 
between  the  total  PPI  score  and  GPA  (achievement)  of  the 
students.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  work  of 
Dornbusch  and  Ritter  (1988)  who  state  that  "...teachers 
report  little  contact  with  the  parents  of  average  students, 
and,  in  fact,  do  not  prefer  more  contact  with  these 
parents"  (p.  76).  Dornbusch  and  Ritter  (1988)  further  add 
that  "fewer  teachers  want  more  contact  with  parents  active 
in  school  affairs"  (p.  76)  which  would  explain  the 
curvilinear  shape  of  the  distribution  since  it  was 
primarily  produced  by  the  high  achieving  student's  parent. 
These  parents  apparently  initiate  more  total  parent 
involvement  than  do  the  parents  of  average  or  low 
achievers . 

Clark  (1983)  and  Fehrmann,  Keith,  and  Reimers  (1987) 
also  found  positive  (although  not  curvilinear) 
relationships  between  the  total  amount  of  parent 
involvement  and  student  achievement.  The  fact  that  a 
positive  relationship  was  found  is  consistent  with  the 
results  of  the  present  study.  Clark  (1983)  did  find  that 
the   interaction  pattern   for   high-achieving   high  school 
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students  was  higher  than  that  of  low-achieving  high  school 
students . 

The  only  type  of  parent  involvement  which  was 
positively  related  to  GPA  (achievement)  was  the  home-based 
type  of  parent  involvement.  This  is  consistent  with 
previous  findings.  For  example,  the  Coleman  report 
(Coleman  et  al.,  1966),  as  well  as  Mosteller  and  Moynihan 
(1972)  and  Coleman  (1975)  reported  that  home-based 
variables  were  at  least  as  important  as  the  school-based 
variables  in  accounting  for  the  total  amount  of  student 
achievement  variance. 

Further,  the  home-based  type  finding  agrees  with  the 
contentions  of  Bauch  (1988)  who  states  that  "although 
parents  are  not  highly  active  as  participants,  most  are 
active  in  areas  that  are  directly  related  to  their  child's 
school  progress"  (p.  81).  Examples  of  this  type  of  direct 
involvement  include  having  the  parents  monitor  the  homework 
of  their  children  or  help  their  children  by  editing  school 
reports.  "These  are  all  activities  that  appear  to  have  a 
direct  impact  on  student  attitudes,  behavior,  and  learning" 
(p.  81-82). 
SES 

It  should  be  recalled  that  SES  was  measured 
dichotomously  in  this  study  (those  students  on  a  state 
subsidized  lunch  plan  and  those  who  were   not).  Hoover- 
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Dempsey  et  al.  (1987)  found  school  based,  but  not  home- 
based,  parent  involvement  to  be  significantly  related  to 
school  SES.  Likewise,  in  the  present  study,  although 
individual  students'  SES  and  not  the  schools'  SES  was 
measured,  two  school  based  types  of  parent  involvement, 
parent  as  learner  and  parent  as  supporter  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  SES. 

Regarding  the  parent  as  learner  and  parent  as  supporter 
types  of  parent  involvement,  the  upper  and  middle  range  SES 
parents  (those  who  did  not  have  children  on  the  state 
subsidized  lunch  plan)  are  accustomed  to  learning  about, 
keeping  track  of,  and  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  in 
the  school  system.  These  parents  may  also  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  importance  of  providing  support  to 
the  school  (for  example,  getting  better  acquainted  with  the 
principal  and  teachers  in  order  to  help  their  child).  In 
addition,  these  parents  often  have  the  ability  to  get  to 
the  schools  (transportation)  and  have  the  economic 
feasibility  to  be  in  attendance  (babysitting  for  young 
children).  Much  of  this  may  relate  to  the  perception  of 
the  parents'  regarding  the  value  of  education  and  the 
school  as  discussed  by  Clark  (1983)  who  contends  that 
parents  of  high-achieving  students  are  expected  to  "play  a 
major  role  in  the  child's  schooling."  For  low  achieving 
students,  this  was  not  the  case  (p.  200). 
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Grade  Level 

The  parent  as  supporter  type  was  significantly  related 
to  the  grade  level  of  the  student.     This  type  of  parent 
involvement  was  found  to  be  higher  during  the  first  two 
years  of  high  school  (grades  9-10),  but  is  clearly  lower  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school   (grades  11-12) 
(see  Table  11).     This  finding  of  grade  level  differences  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  literature  although  Hoover-Dempsey 
et  al.    (1987),  while  studying  elementary  grades  do  mention 
that  "...grade-level  configuration  may  be  influential  in  a 
school's  general  efforts   if   teachers   in  lower  grades 
involve  parents  more  frequently  than  upper  grade  teachers 
do"   (p.  421).     While  this  was  a  cross-sectional  study  and 
not  a  longitudinal  one  to  the  extent  that  the  Alachua 
County  sample  is  representative  of  other  school  systems, 
the  differences  between  grades  9-10  and  11-12  could  be  due 
to  a  number  of  factors.     Chief  among  these  factors  might  be 
the  increasing  independence  of  16-17  year-olds  in  terms  of 
the  ability  to  drive  their  own  cars  and  lessened  parental 
influence  due  to  dating  and  peer  group  pressures. 
Student  Gender 

Gender  of  the  student  in  relationship  to  parent 
involvement  has  been  examined  in  only  two  previous  studies, 
Keith,  Reimers,  Fehrmann,  Pottebaum,  and  Aubey  (1986)  and 
Fehrmann,  Keith,  and  Reimers   (1987).     Neither  study  found 
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gender  to  be  a  significant  variable.  However,  in  the 
present  study,  the  home  involvement,  parent  as 
communicator,  and  parent  as  advocate  types  of  parent 
involvement  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the 
gender  of  the  student  with  the  parents  of  females 
evidencing  greater  involvement. 

The  socialization  of  males  and  females  is  different  in 
American  society  with  regard  to  such  issues  as  independence 
and  feelings  of  protectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Parents  are  evidently  more  likely  to  communicate  with  the 
school  regarding  their  daughter's  problems,  get  involved  in 
advocate  types  of  political  activities,  and  work  with  their 
daughters  at  home  than  they  are  their  sons.  This  finding 
needs  to  be  further  researched. 
School-Based  and  Home-Based  Types 

The  parent  as  decision  maker  and  parent  as  volunteer 
types  of  parent  involvement  were  not  statistically  related 
to  GPA,  SES,  student  gender,  or  student  grade  level.  These 
are  activities  which,  according  to  Bauch  (1988),  have  only 
an  indirect  effect  on  student  achievement.  Bauch  reports 
that  the  involvement  of  parents  in  decision-making 
activities  is  relatively  low  compared  to  other  types  of 
parent  involvement,  while  participation  in  those  activities 
that  will  have  a  more  direct  effect  on  the  child's  academic 
work  (e.g.  home-based  and  supporter  types)  are  higher.  The 
generalization  is  that  the  types  of  involvement  with  a  more 
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direct  effect  on  the  student  had  greater  parent 
participation . 

Ascher  (1987)  has  also  stated  that  the  two  types  of 
parent  involvement  which  are  "greatly  minimized  are 
advocacy  and  decision  making..."  (p.  5).  In  other  words, 
Ascher  agrees  with  Bauch  that  fewer  parents  participate  in 
these  two  types  of  parent  involvement  and  their 
implementation  is  generally  not  encouraged  by  the  school. 
This  may  help  to  explain  why  the  present  study  did  not  find 
the  decision-maker  type  to  be  significantly  related  to  SES, 
GPA,  gender,  or  grade  level. 

As  for  the  parent  as  volunteer  type,  the  US  Department 
of  Education  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
(OERI)  longitudinal  study  (1990)  found  that  over  70%  of  the 
parents  were  never  contacted  by  the  school  concerning 
volunteering.  Additionally,  over  80%  of  the  parents  said 
that  they  had  never  contacted  the  school  to  show  interest 
in  volunteer  work.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
Hoover-Dempsey  et  al.  (1987)  found  that  "parent  involvement 
in  classroom  volunteer  work  was  predicted  by  school  SES  and 
teacher  efficacy..."  (p.  427).  These  results  differ  from 
those  of  the  present  study,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  Hoover-Dempsey  et  al.  (1987)  studied  elementary  school 
parents   where   volunteering   may   be    far   more  active. 
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PPI  Inter-Correlations 

Inter-correlations  of  the  PPI  total  score  and  type 
scores  were  run  to  search  for  ways  of  improving  the 
instrument.  A  future  factor  analytic  study  is  planned  for 
the  PPI  since  the  variance  of  the  total  score  was  so  large. 
The  clustering  of  the  type  scores  were  difficult  to 
interpret  as  a  result  of  the  size  of  the  standard  deviation 
of  the  total  score. 

The  home-based  and  parent  as  volunteer  types  of  parent 
involvement  were  highly  correlated  with  each  other.  This 
finding  can  be  taken  to  mean  that  those  parents  who  work 
with  their  children  at  home  are  more  likely  to  be  the  ones 
to  come  into  the  school  and  volunteer.  These  parents  may 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  overall  time  to  parent 
involvement . 

The  decision  maker  and  home-based  types  of  parent 
involvement  had  a  relatively  high  correlation  (.68).  This 
can  be  explained  by  the  small  number  of  parents  who 
participated  in  the  decision  making  process.  Because  there 
are  few  opportunities  to  serve  on  decision  making 
committees  (e.g.:  SAC's)  and  only  a  small  number  of  members 
on  those  committees,  may  be  one  explanation,  and  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  such  committees  may  be  limited  to  those 
who  have  regular  contact  with  the  principal.  Apparently, 
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those  who  do  serve  on  decision  making  committees  also  tend 
to  be  the  parents  who  work  with  their  children  at  home. 

Apparently  parents  who  work  with  their  children  at  home 
also  are  likely  to  be  involved  with  the  school  through 
communication  and  as  volunteers.  While  this  finding  is 
difficult  to  interpret,  it  may  suggest  that  home 
interventions,  such  as  home  visits,  may  be  good  vehicles  to 
promote  communication  and  volunteering  among  the  parents. 
In  addition,  increased  communication  and  volunteering  may 
also  help  parents  work  with  their  children  more  effectively 
at  home. 

Another  inter-relationship  which  was  difficult  to 
explain  was  that  between  the  communication  and  the  advocate 
types  (.69).  However,  being  an  effective  advocate  should 
be  related  to  being  effective  in  obtaining  information 
about  the  schools. 

Implications  For  Teaching 
Achievement.  Regarding  student  achievement,  it  seems 
that  the  parents  of  average  and  low  achieving  students,  in 
terms  of  GPA,  are  not  being  involved  in  the  majority  of 
schools.  All  parents  are  a  vast  resource  which  can  be 
tapped  to  increase  student  learning.  Schools  and  teachers 
should  work  to  incorporate  these  parents.  Schools  and 
teachers  should  develop  procedures  for  encouraging  and 
implementing  home  based  parent  involvement.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  ways.     One  of  these  is  to  use  regular 
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home-visits  by  either  the  teacher  or  a  trained  para- 
professional.  The  trained  para-professional  could  be  from 
the  same  background  as  the  parent  for  communication 
purposes  and  could  take  specially  developed  learning 
materials  into  the  home  and  explain  both  the  materials  and 
teaching  methods  to  the  parent  on  a  regular  basis  (e.g. 
weekly) .  A  number  of  programs  have  already  pioneered  such 
procedures  (e.g.  Gordon  &  Breivogel,  1976). 

A  stragegy  which  may  help  parents  become  more  involved 
with  their  children  is  to  have  the  students  routinely  carry 
home  assignments  and  materials  to  their  parents.  This 
might  include  information  about  the  school  events,  learning 
opportunities,  and  suggestions  for  helping  the  students. 

Gender .  Since  all  the  parents  who  agreed  to  be 
interviewed  in  this  study  were  female,  and  there  was  a 
higher  instance  of  the  female  student's  parents  involved  in 
the  supporter  type  of  parent  involvement,  it  is  unknown 
what  the  impact  of  interviewing  the  father  would  be.  It  is 
possible,  that  the  female  caregivers  who  were  interviewed 
were  the  same  ones  who  participated  most  in  the  schools. 
If  this  is  true,  it  might  explain  why  the  female  students 
had  higher  instances  of  the  supporter  type  of  parent 
involvement.  Based  on  these  gender  findings,  the  schools 
may  want  to  target  the  same-sex  parent  for  involvement 
activities.  In  other  words,  for  male  students,  the  schools 
might  attempt  to  involve  the  father  as  much  as  possible. 
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SES.  The  schools  need  to  focus  on  the  low  SES  parents 
(those  parents  whose  children  participate  in  some  form  of 
the  state  subsidized  lunch  program)  to  encourage  the 
learner  and  supporter  types  of  parent  involvement.  One 
approach  would  be  to  offer  learning  opportunities  that  meet 
the  current  needs  of  the  parents.  This  may  be  facilitated 
by  some  type  of  needs  assessment  and  may  include  problem 
areas  such  as  literacy,  substance  abuse,  and  employability . 
Home  visitors  and  teachers  could  encourage  the  parents  to 
attend  these  activities  if  they  can  convince  the  parents 
that  their  participation  will  make  a  difference. 
Assistance  with  such  problems  as  transportation  and  baby 
sitting  are  important  as  well. 

Parent  as  supporter.  Increasing  the  amount  of  parent 
as  supporter  type  of  parent  involvement,  can  apparently  be 
accomplished  by  informing  parents  in  a  newsletter  that 
parent  attendance  at  their  child's  school  events  can 
increase  school  achievement  as  Dornbusch  and  Ritter  (1988) 
have  demonstrated.  Involving  low  SES  parents  may  require 
more  effort,  however,  perhaps  involving  such  procedures  as 
home  visits  and  careful  scheduling  of  meeting  times  and 
places  in  order  to  increase  parent  participation. 

Parent  communication.  To  increase  the  amount  of 
involvement  in  communication,  the  teachers  need  to  begin  to 
develop  procedures   for  contacting  the  parents   of  the 
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average  students  as  well  as  the  low-achieving  and  high- 
achieving  students'  parents.  As  a  result,  those  parents  may 
begin  to  feel  more  confident  in  contacting  the  teachers  and 
discussing  these  conversations  with  their  children.  Of 
course,  regular  home  visits  can  be  very  effective  in 
opening  the  lines  of  communication  between  parents  and 
schools . 

Nancy  Berla  (1991)  has  stated  that  a  "clear,  welcoming 
parent  involvement  policy  is  [should  be]  published  and 
posted  in  a  prominent  place"  (p.  17).  In  addition,  having 
a  room  specifically  designed  for  the  parents  may  encourage 
visits.  This  room  can  have  reading  materials  appropriate 
to  the  age  group  of  the  students,  information  about 
upcoming  activities,  and  other  announcements  of  interest  to 
the  parents. 

Finally,  Flaxman  and  Inger  (1991)  pointed  out  that 
parent  involvement  at  all  grade  levels  is  important.  "The 
benefits  of  parent  involvement  are  not  confined  to  early 
childhood  or  the  elementary  grades.  There  are  strong 
positive  effects  from  involving  parents  continuously 
through  high  school"   (p.  5). 

Recommendations  For  Further  Research 

Several  important  lines  of  research  stem  from  this 
initial  study.  The  outcomes  of  these  future  studies  will 
be  helpful  to  researchers   interested  in   improving  the 
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quality  of  schools  by  incorporating  parent  involvement. 
Some  of    the  research  areas  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  PPI  needs  to  be  administered  to  elementary  and 
middle  school  populations  so  as  to  compare  results  with 
this  study.  Validity,  reliability,  and  factor  analytic 
studies  need  to  be  done. 

2.  This  study  needs  to  be  replicated  with  a  larger 
number  of  secondary  school  students,  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  predictor  variables  that  can  be  analyzed. 
Different  kinds  of  populations  (states,  cities,  and 
counties  of  various  sizes  and  different  types  of  school 
systems)  need  to  be  studied. 

3.  A  longitudinal  study  following  students  and  parents 
from  elementary  school  through  high  school  and  representing 
a  variety  of  demographic  variables  could  examine  changes  in 
the  PPI  total  and  type  scores  over  time.  Gender,  SES,  and 
race/ethnicity  should  be  among  the  demographic  variables 
studied. 

4.  A  measure  of  achievement  other  than  GPA  should  be 
used  to  replicate  this  study.  For  example,  standardized 
achievement  test  scores  could  be  utilized.  A  measure  of 
SES  other  than  whether  the  student  is  on  a  state  subsidized 
lunch  program  or  not  should  be  used.  Other  more  precise 
measures  of  social  class  might  be  used  such  as  those 
relating  to  occupation  of  parent,    education  level  of 
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parent,  source  of  family  income,  type  of  home,  and  type  of 
neighborhood. 

5.  PPI  data  on  both  male  and  female  parents  should  be 
obtained.  This  will  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  total 
parental  involvement,  rather  than  just  the  primary 
caregiver  (in  this  case,  the  female  primary  caregiver). 
The  influences  of  the  involvement  of  the  caregiving  father 
need  to  be  more  fully  studied. 

6.  Teacher  efficacy  should  be  examined  in  relation  to 
the  PPI.  As  Hoover-Dempsey  et  al .  (1987)  has  shown,  the 
higher  the  teacher's  efficacy,  the  more  likely  the  teacher 
is  to  encourage  parent  involvement.  It  is  also  possible 
that  parenting  efficacy  and  student  efficacy  are  related  to 
parent  involvement . 

7.  Research  relating  parent  involvement  (PPI)  and  the 
drop-out  problem  should  be  conducted.  How  closely  the  PPI 
predicts  "at  risk"  student  characteristics  as  well  as  the 
types  of  "school  climate"  that  are  related  to  a  low  drop- 
out rate  should  be  studied. 

8.  It  is  possible  that  parent  involvement  produces  a 
vertical  diffusion  effect  in  families  with  a  number  of 
children.  For  example,  there  may  be  a  downward  impact  on 
the  younger  children  in  the  family  if  a  parent  involvement 
program  is  implemented-  for  the  older  child.  The  methods 
and  materials  that  a  teacher  uses  with  an  older  child  in 
the  home  based  type  of  involvement,  for  example,  may  effect 
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the  way  a  parent  relates  to  and  works  with  a  younger  child. 
Relationships  between  the  various  types  and  total  amounts 
of  parent  involvement  and  vertical  diffusion  should  be 
studied. 

Families  with  children  in  several  grade  levels  need  to 
be  studied  to  discover  if  the  younger  siblings  improve  in 
terms  of  such  variables  as  achievement  and  attributions  as 
a  result  of  the  intervention  with  the  older  child. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 
TELEPHONE  SCRIPT 


1.  Call  the  parent 

Hello,   .     My  name  is  Catherine  Hickman  and 

I'm  calling  from  the  University  of  Florida.  I'm  a 
researcher  from  the  University  doing  a  study  for  my 
doctoral  dissertation  on  how  parent  involvement  in  the 
high  schools  effects  the  achievement  of  the  student. 
I'm  trying  to  get  parent  opinions  on  this  subject. 
You  have  been  randomly  selected  from  a  list  of  all 

parents  at   .     If  you  are  willing  to  participate, 

I'd  like  to  meet  with  you  for  about  twenty  minutes  and 
ask  you  some  questions  about  the  types  of  activities 
you  have  participated  in  with  your  child  over  the 
past  school  year.     The  reason  I  want  to  meet  with  you 
directly  is  so  that  I  can  ask  you  some  follow-up 
questions  to  some  of  your  answers.     In  addition,  I 
would  also  like  to  talk  with  you  about  getting  your 
permission  to  get,     from  the  Alachua  County  School 
Board,  your  child's  GPA  from  last  year,  and  whether  or 
not  they  qualified  for  federally  subsidized  lunches. 
This  information  will  be  coded  and  kept  completely 
confidential.     Of  course,  when  I  meet  with  you,   I  will 

have  a  letter  of  introduction  from  .     Would  you 

be  willing  to  participate  in  this  study? 

2.  If  the  parent  says  no,  or  is  unwilling  to  continue  the 
conversation  end  the  phone  call 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 
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APPENDIX  B 

INFORMED  CONSENT  STATEMENT 

This  was  read  to  or  by  the  subject  prior  to  the  signing  of 
the  informed  consent  and  the  interview. 

My  name  is  Catherine  Hickman.  I  am  a  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in  the  College  of  Education. 
For  many  years  there  have  been  studies  that  have  found  that 
parents  can  participate  in  their  children's  education  in 
many  ways  (both  home  and  school  participation).  Both  the 
University  of  Florida  College  of  Education  and  the  Alachua 
County  School  System  are  interested  in  finding  out  the 
amount  and  ways  in  which  parents  of  high  school  students 
are  involved  with  their  children. 

You  have  a  child  at  the  high  school  level  and  were 
randomly  selected  by  the  computer  to  participate  in  this 
study.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  and  will  only  take 
a  small  part  of  your  time.  Our  results  may  help  many 
parents  and  children  in  the  future.  If,  at  any  time,  you 
have  questions,  you  can  reach  me  at  392-0723.  The  address 
is  1403  Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida.  This  is  a 
voluntary  project,  so  you  can  withdraw  your  consent  and 
discontinue  the  participation  in  this  project  at  any  time 
without  prejudice  to  you  or  to  your  child. 
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Parent  Participation  Interview 
Informed  Consent  Statement 


I,  the  undersigned,  understand  the  purpose  of  this  project. 
I  am  willing  to  be  interviewed  regarding  the  amount  and 
type  of  parent  involvement  on  my  part  during  the  last 
school  year.  I  also  understand  that  my  answers  will  be 
kept  in  the  strictest  confidence  and  that  they  will  not  be 
identified  by  my  name  in  any  way.  I  understand  that  I  will 
not  receive  any  money  for  my  voluntary  participation  in 
this  project.  I  also  give  my  permission  for  Catherine 
Hickman  to  get  the  information  regarding  my  child's  GPA 
during  the  last  school  year  and  the  status  of  free  or 
reduced  lunch  with  the  understanding  that  she  will  assign  a 
code  to  that  information  so  that  my  child's  name  will  never 
be  used. 

I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  already 
described.  I  agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  this  description. 


Signature 
Date 


Witness 
Date 
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LETTERS  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Pnnaotl 

Dr.  W.D.BoyiJr. 


GAINESVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Aatsuat  Pnadpaii 

SutMM  Amotd 
Stmuel  D.  Htrwood 
Brun  Jena 


-COMMITTED  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  EVERY  STUDENT" 
1900  N.W.  13th  Street 
Gainesville,  Florid*  32609 
Phone:  (904)  336-2707 


Dear  Parent/ 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  show  my  support  for  tne 
research  on  parent  involvement  that  Catherine  Hickman  is 
doing.     The  results  from  this  research  will  help  both  our 
school  and  our  students. 

Catherine  Hickman  is  a  graduate  of  Gainesville  High 
School,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  your  answers  to  her 
questions  as  fully  and  honestly  as  possible.     You  are, 
however,  under  no  obligation  to  participate  in  this 
study  and  have  been  randomly  chosen  to  be  a  part  of  this 
exciting  research. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  your  responses  can  never  be  connected  with  you  or  with 
your  child.     Catherine  has  assured  me  that  you  name  will  be 
coded  and  kept  completely  confidential. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  time. 


WDB  Jr/an 
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Buchhoiz 

High  School  

5510  N.  kV.  27th  Avenue.    Gainesville,  Flonaa  32506.     Telepnone  1 904 1  llz  -  21 Z2 

July  16.  1991 


Dear  Parent: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  snow  my  support  for  trie  ^esearcn  on  parent 
involvement  that  Catherine  Hickman  is  doing.    The  results  from  this 
research  will  help  both  our  school  and  our  students. 

Catherine  Hickman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Alachua  County  school  system,  and 
I  urge  you  to  give  your  answers  to  her  questions  as  fully  and  honestly 
as  possible.    You  are,  however,  under  no  obligation  to  participate  in 
this  study  and  have  been  randomly  cr.osen  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting 
research. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  auestions,  and  your  responses 
can  never  be  connected  with  you  or  with  your  child.    Catherine  has  assured 
.Tie  that  your  name  will  be  coded  and  kept  completely  confidential.  Thank 
you  so  much  for  your  time. 


Sincerely, 


Mae  V.  Islar 
Principal 


MVI/ds 


Newberry  Jr.  Sr.  High  School 


Don  K.  McPhoil 

Rssiscanc  Princiool.  ficminiscrotion 


P.O.  Box  539 
400  S.  HI.  7th  S:rsec 
Neiuoerru.  floncc  22669 
Phone:  (904)  472-2174 

Horru  D.  Conner 
Pnr.cipoi 


Pomeio  V.  Sheilmon-Holl 
Rssistonc  Pnnciooi.  Curriculum 


July  15, 


Dear  Parent, 

X  am  writir.s  this  ietter  to  show  my  support  for  the  research  sr. 
parent  involvement  that  Catherine  Hickman  is  doing.     The  results 
from  this  research  will  help  both  our  school  and  our  students . 

Catherine  Hickman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Alachua  County  school 
system,  anc  I  urge  you  to  give  your  answers  to  her  questions  as 
fully  and  honestly  as  possible.     Your  are,  however,  under  no 
obligation  to  participate  in  this  study  and  have  been  randomly 
chosen  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  research. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions,  and  your 
responses  can  never  be  connected  with  you  or  with  your  child. 
Catherine  has  assured  me  that  your  name  will  be  coaed  and  kept 
completely  confidential. 

Your  help  in  this  matter  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  D .  Ccnr.e 
Principal 


HDC/mk 
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Santa  Fe  High  School 


Route  1 ,  Box  224 
filochua.  Fiorido  3261 5 
(904)462-1125 


D.  Holt  Browning 

flssistont  Principal.  Administration 


Jefferson  ID.  Jones.  Jr. 
Princioal 


Luther  lee 

Assistant  Princioal,  Curriculum 


/ 


19  July  1991 


Dear  Parent: 

I  an  writing  this  letter  to  show  rry  support  for  the  research  or. 
parent  involvement  tnat  Catherine  Eidcnan  is  doing.    The  results 
fran  this  researcn  will  help  both  cur  school  and  cur  students- 
Catherine  Hickman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Alachua  County  school 
system,  and  I  urge  ycu  to  give  your  answers  to  her  questions 
as  fully  and  honestly  as  possible.    You  are,  however,  under  no 
obligation  to  participate  in  this  study  and  have  been  randomly 
chosen  to  be  a  part  of  this  exciting  research. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions,  and 
your  responses  can  never  be  connected  with  ycu  or  with  your 
child     Catherine  has  assured  me  that  your  nane  will  be  coded 
and  kept  completely  confidential.    Thank,  ycu  so  much  for  ycur 
time. 

Sincerely, 


Principal 


JVJ:a£ 
1-1 


Raiders 


no 


1201  SOUTHEAST  45  TERRACE 


GAINESVILLE.  FLORIDA  32601     Phone:  372  0447 


July  17,  1991 


Dear  Parent, 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  show  my  support  for  the  research  on 
parent  involvement  that  Catherine  HicJcman  is  doing.  The  results 
will  help  both  our  school  and  our  students. 

Catherine  Hickman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Alachua  County  school 
system,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  your  answers  to  her  Questions  as 
fully  and  honestly  as  possible.  You  are,  however,  under  no 
obligation  to  participate  in  this  study  and  have  been  randomly 
chosen  to  be  a  part  of  this  research. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  questions,  and  your 
responses  can  never  be  connected  with  you  or  with  your  child. 
Catherine  has  assured  me  that  your  name  will  be  coded  and  kept 
completely  confidential.     Thank  you  so  much  for  your  time. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  S.  Schenck,  Jr. 
Principal 


RS:sd 


APPENDIX  D 
SCHOOL  BOARD  APPLICATION 


SCHOOL  IOMO  OF  ALACHUA  COUNTY 

620  East  University  Avenue.  Gainesville,  PL  32601    /  395-0700 

APPLICATTDH  FOR  RESEARCH  IH  ALACHUA  COUKTY  SCHOOLS 

Directions:    Complete  ona  application  -for  each  school  raouastad.    Attaen  ona 
espy  of  any  instrument  to  ba  usad  to  aach  application.     Provide  on*  axtra  copy 
of  instrument  for  County  Office.    Turn  in  application  to  root  100  Noraan  Hall. 
UF  (Extandad  Sarvlcas  office).    You  Mill  ba  notified  by  mail  wnen  action  on 
this  application  has  been  coaplstad.    NOTE:    This  nilintun  icill  not  ba 
accaprtsd  by  Alachua  County  unless  a  copy  of  approval  of  -rajaarcn  froa  tna  UF 
Institutional  Review  Board  is  attachad. 

Applicant:     Catherine  W.  °<>-v-uti  Phono:    7Q->-nv>-t      Bate:  ~-3-pi 

Address  of  Applicant:    K03  Norman  Hall    University  of  Florida.  Qjjauxilis 

Applicant  is:         Faculty   Doctoral  Student  -T  Master's  Student   

Other  (specify):  

Title  of  Reseorch  Proposal:   The  Relationships  Becveen  Parent  Involvement.  Socio- 
economic Status  and  Acaaemlc  Acaievement  At  The  Secondary  Schooi  level  

Purpose  of  Reseorch:  To  examine  the  amount  and  tvoes  of  parent  l-volvegenr  -m»H 
ae  Che  secondary  scaooi  iovei.     In  addition,  to  discover  vnat  relation •sr.i 
exist  aecween  acnievemene .  SES.  and  parent  inyolyemenc.  


Brief  Suenary  of  Proposal:     Parents  of  high  school  students  will  participate  la 
a  30-minuce  interview  with  the  researcher  (see  attached  <-«r-tT-i»-- '  -Jirh 
permission,  tae  CPA  ana  status  of  free/redoced  lunch  will  h>  raJm  tad  --h.h 

Population  Needs:    Ho.  of  Subjects    60        Grade  Leval(s)  9.10.11 Sax.  Age. 

Race.  Ability  LeveUs):    SuMeer*  win  v.  -,^~.ir  fcaajaJLad  * —  ->■-  

 gsneral  high  school  popularity. 


Data  Needed  (list  tests,  surveys,  information  needed ) :  Parent  ?ar;l=ipatlon 
Interview  (attached).  G?A  of  student.  of  f-.. /r»rt»r»,4  ^— 

Total  Tiaa  Reouired:       30  minutes  for  each  parent  (this  will  ~nr  -alr»  rbr.  total 

ejbji        scoool  time.) 
SCHOOL  REQUESTED:     ■ ^u^Hls  i  tj~e-  Eigh  School  

If  this  application  is  approved.  I  agree  to  observe  all  legal  roouir  omenta 
regeraing  the  use  of  resaerch  and  subait  a  final  copy  of  the  reseercn  report  to 
tha  Alachua  county  School  Board. 


Applicant: 


unty  scnooi  Board.  / 

(uMjJj^^(AAJJk*-+<.  klUtJuf** — >   sate: 


Advisor /Doptl^Heod:  >C4h— X .  ^  y*%££*€*t/m£.  Data: 

x      .Woih^i     .P.fOA^o-Ltv.  nata:    1  -3  "1  ' 

ct:     iK     <T_ ^  Date:  rw>  1 


UF  Liaison 
ACS!  Contact 


This  application  for  research  is:  Approved  ^  Hot  Approved 
Reanrks:   '  


Signature  a  Title  of          4                 I  i  / 

School  Contact  Person:      J  tvU —    ji.    U  Wi^.L   Data:    "  '  'n  •*  *?  ' 

(School  should  keep  bottoa  copy  and  return  top  2  copies  to  ACSB  Reseereh  Office) 
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APPENDIX  E 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  RESEARCH  APPLICATION 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD 
114  PSYCHOLOGY  BUILDING 
GAINESVILLE.  FL  32611-2065 
(904)  -  392  -  0433 


SUBJECT:  Approval  of  Project  #91207 

The  relationships  between  parent  involvement,  socio-economic 
status  &  academic  achievement  at  the  secondary  school  level 


I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  has  recommended  the  approval  of  this  project.  The  Board 
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APPENDIX  F 


PARENT  PARTICIPATION  INTERVIEW  (PPI)  © 

1.  Introduce  yourself  to  the  parent  and  thank  him/her  for 
taking  the  time  to  answer  your  questions. 

My  name  is  Catherine  Hickman  and  I'm  a  researcher  from 
the  University  of  Florida  interested  in  what  kinds  of 
parent  participation  are  going  on  at  the  high  school. 
I  have  talked  with  (the  principal )  and  s/he  is  very 
interested  in  and  approves  of  this  study.     I  want  you 
to  know,  however,  that  (the  principal)  doesn't  know 
the  names  of  the  parents  that  I  am  talking  with.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  s/he  will  never  know.     Your  name  and 
the  name  of  your  son/daughter  will  never  appear  on 
anything  in  connection  with  this  research.     You  were 
chosen  randomly,  so  I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  answer 
these  questions  as  honestly  as  possible. 

There  are  seven  major  questions  in  this  interview  and 
it  probably  won't  take  more  than  half  an  hour.  There 
are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  because  no  one  really 
knows  whether  or  not  parent  involvement  is  helpful  at 
the  high  school  level.  By  participating  with  me,  you 
win  be  helping  us  find  answers  to  this  question. 

2.  Read  the  Informed  consent  Statement  to  the  parent  and 

™™  *  4-leaSt  °ne  °f  the  Parents  sign.  Give  an  unsigned 
copy  to  the  parent.  3 

3.  Begin  the  interview. 

I  will  describe  to  you  some  different  types  of  parent 
ESC      S!*!0^  activities  and  give  you  some  examples  of 
each.     What  I'd  like  for  you  to  do  is  to  tell  me  how 
often  you  have  participated  in  these  activities.  In 
1™  t     '  *6  t0  try  to  fi9^e  out  how  many  hours 

dJ^HfcSp!?t  ln  each  activity  during  the  last  school 

?«  Jliv  „\uat  tVpe  of  Parent  participation  I'd  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  is . . . 

are  ^^hS?1'*1??  the  intervi*w,  ask  the  parent  if  there 
are  any  other  questions. 

5.    Thank  the  parent  for  their  help. 
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PARENT  PARTICIPATION  INTERVIEW  @ 
(PPI) 

Communication 

1.     How  many  hours  during  the  past  school  year  have  you: 

a.  contacted  your  child's  teachers  #   

after  receiving  report  cards? 

b.  attended  orientation  nights  #   

at  your  child's  school? 

c.  attended  open  house  activities?  #   

d.  read  the  school  bulletins  sent  #   

to  you? 

e.  called  the  school  and  talked  # 

with  your  child's  teacher  on 
the  phone? 

f.  gotten  a  call  from  the  #   

school  and  talked  with  your 
child's  teacher  on  the  phone? 

g.  attended  parent- teacher  # 

conferences  requested  by  the  school? 

h.  attended  parent-teacher  conferences  #   

requested  by  you? 

i.  Other   # 

Total  Hours 
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Supporter  of  Activities 

2.     During  the  past  school  year,  how  many  hours  have  you: 

a.  helped  out  at  bake  sales  #   

by  providing  food? 

b.  provided  transportation  #   

for  your  child  (other  than  to 
and  from  school ) ? 

c.  observed  your  child's  #   

class  in  action  after  an  invitation 
from  the  school? 

d.  observed  your  child's  class  #   

in  action  without  a  direct  invitation 
from  the  school? 

e.  attended  Booster  Club  meetings?  #   

f.  attended  sports  events  #   

in  which  child  participates  in  some  way? 

g.  attended  concerts  or  plays  #   

in  which  your  child  participates? 

h.  Other    #   

Total  Hours 
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Learner 

3.     During  the  past  school  year,  how  many  hours  have  you: 

a.     read  any  books  on  parenting?  #   

Please  list  titles  of  any  you  can  remember. 


b.     attended  workshops  for  # 
adults  in  your  child's  school?    Please  list" 
any  you  have  attended  in  the  last  year. 


c.  watched  a  TV  program  so 

that  you  could  learn  more  about 
your  child/child's  age  group? 

d.  contacted  your  doctor  or 
other  professional  about  your 
child ' s  behavior? 

e.  contacted  your  child's  school 
officials  to  learn  about  your 
child's  behavior? 

f .  other   

Total  Hours 


Advocate 

4.     During  the  past  school  year  how  many  hours  have  you: 

a.  attended  school  board  meetings?  # 

b.  met  with  the  superintendent  # 

or  other  school  administrators 
about  an  issue? 

c.  met  with  other  concerned  parents  # 

about  a  school-related  issue? 

d.  spoken  with  the  media  about  # 

a  school-related  issue?   


other   ' 

Total  Hours 


# 


Decision-Maker 
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5.     During  the  past  school  year,  how  many  hours  have  you: 

a.  participated  on  school-committees  #   

that  make  decisions  on  curriculum 
for  that" school? 

b.  participated  on  a  committee  #   

that  has  made  decisions  on  busing 
or  transportation  issues? 

c.  participated  on  a  committee  #   

that  has  made  decisions  on  budget  issues? 

d.  participated  on  a  committee  #   

that  has  made  decisions  on  the  hiring 
of  teachers  or  administrators? 

e.  participated  on  a  committee  #   

that  has  made  decisions  about  the 
building  plan  for  your  child's  school? 

f.  other    # 


TotaL  Hours 
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Volunteer /Paraprof essional 

6.     During  the  past  school  year,  how  many  hours  have  you: 

a.  been  paid  for  working  #   

at  your  child's  school? 

b.  chaperoned  your  child  on  #   

trips  or  to  places  of  interest 

(for  example,  museums)  as  a  school  function? 

c.  volunteered  your  time  in  #   

the  classroom? 

d.  volunteered  as  a  library  aide  #   

or  as  clerical  help  in  the  office 
at  your  child's  school? 

e.  chaperoned  dances  or  field  trips?  #   

f.  participated  as  a  judge  #   

for  school  competition? 

g.  set  up  "interest  centers"  #   

or  other  activities  in  the  classroom(s) 
at  your  child's  school? 

h.  participated  in  group 


discussions  with  students  in  the  classroom? 

i.     talked  to  classes  about  your  #   

occupation  or  interests? 

j.     invited  your  child's  class  #   

into  your  home  for  a  special 

demonstration  (bread-baking,  dog-grooming,  etc) . 
k.     other    # 

Total  Hours 
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Home  Activities  Teacher 

7.     During  the  past  school  year,  how  many  hours  have  you: 

a.  helped  your  child  with  #   

his  or  her  homework? 

b.  edited  or  typed  your  #   

child's  school  papers? 

c.  advised  your  child  on  which  #   

classes  to  take? 

d.  advised  your  child  about  #   

future  plans  (college  or  work)? 

e.  gotten  informal  home  visits  #   

from  any  of  your  child's 

teachers  or  teacher's  representatives? 

f .  other    #   


Total  Hours 


Other 

8.  What  other  school-related  activities  have  you 
participated  in  at  home  or  at  school  that  have  not  been 
covered  above?     How  many  hours  have  you  participated  in 


each? 

a.    # 

b.    # 

c    # 

d.    # 


Total  Hours 
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TALLY  SHEET 
Parent  Participation  Interview  © 
Catherine  Hickman 


Subject  Number 


1 .  Communication 

2.  Supporter  of  Activities 

3 .  Learner 

4 .  Advocate 

5.  Decision  Maker 

6.  Volunteer/Paraprof essional 


TOTAL  SCHOOL-BASED 
7.     Home  Activities  Teacher 


TOTAL  HOME-BASED 

8 .  Other 

GRAND  TOTAL 


GPA   

Free/Reduced  Lunch  or  Full  Pay  lunch  (Circle 

One) 

Gender  of  Student        Male  or  Female  (Circle 

One) 

Occupation  of  Interviewee   

Father       Mother         Other   (specify)    (Circle 

One) 

Occupation  of  Spouse  

Grade  Level  of  Student 
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